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re-opening of Dickinson College. 


Gentlemen of the Board, 
Friends of Dickinson College, 
and Citizens and Visitors generally: 


In obedience to an ancient and respectable custom, 
T avail myself of the present appropriate occasion to 
make a few remarks upon the general question of edu- 
cation, and the particular condition and prospects of 
this Institution. 


-If it were possible to separate the prosperity of reli- | 
gion from the influences of education, there can be no | 
doubt but that education would be the second great | 


interest of mankind, as Christianity is the first. But as 
such a separation, from the very nature of the case, 
cannot be effected, the value of education is enhanc d 
in proportion as it advances, enlightened, experimental, 


and practical piety. Education, therefore, which has | 
not «ue respect to our moral powers and religious | 


obligations, should never be considered or attempted, 


Yet it need not be regarded as wholly or mainly appli- | 
cable to these objects. The extent of its application | 


on this case, is to be determined by the necessary con- 
nection which exists between it, and public and private 
morals and religion. The main design ofa liberal edu- 
cation is, to develop, enlarge, strengthen, and discipline 
the intellect. But in conducting this interesting pro- 
cess, due respect must be had to the connection 
between the mind and the body, and the influence of 
the operations of the former upon the health and pas- 
sions of the latter. The process should not be so severe 
or extended as to enfeeble the physical man; and 
great care should be taken that no elements enter into 
it which tend to corrupt and enflame the passions. — 
Hence a seminary of learning should endeavor to edu- 
cate the intellect, the morals, and the physical powers 
of the youths committed to its care. 

It requires no great effort of the mind to perceive, 
that a human being, thoroughly educated in these re- 
spects, approaches as near the perfection of his nature 
as h‘s earthly condition will admit; and that, in propor: 
tion as a whole population is thus educated, it must not 
only be more wise and powerful, but more happy, safe, 
and comfortable in its social, civil, and political condi- 


tions. This great truth is attested by the history of, 


ancient and modern nations. Those which have culti- 
vated letters, and the arts and sciences most success- 
fully, have been most remarkable for their wisdom, 
power and virtue; and the conveniences and comforts 
which render life pleasant and agreeable. Hence, 
enlightened statesmen have co-operated with the enter- 
prize of enlightened citizens, in provicing the means of 
education, as nearly as possible, for the whole youthful 
population. And ifa comparison of the relative pros- 
perity, happiness, resources and power of Asia and 
Europe may be considered im evidence on this great 
question, it will appear very clearly, that such appro- 


priations from private or public beneficence are the 


most profitable investments for the mass of the people. 
The interest which each individual has in the gencral 
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land particular results of education, though he himself 
| may not be educated, may not appear so obviously at 
'aglance. But it is demonstrable to the most ordinary 
Capacity ina very few minutes Does not every farmer, 
| mechanic, merchant, and citizen find his interests in the 
}construction of roads and canals which equalize the 





‘| value of their merchandize, and their lands and labor, 


| compared with more favorably situated parts? In the 
| procuction and application of steam to facilitate travel- 
| ling and commerce?’ In the improvement of manufac- 
tures of every kind, thereby reducing the price of the 
_articles? In the invention of new and the perfecting 
of old implements of husbandry and house- keeping? 
Thus augmenting greatly the amount of the convenien- 
cesand comforts of life, at the same time reducing the 
amount of manual labor and fatigue. This interesting 
truth is lost in the prevalence of the fruits of the arts 
and sciences. It would appear, if we reflect, that the 
palace of the prince, during the exile of learning in the 
dark ages, was destitute cf the comforts and ordinary 
, conveniences which are found in the cottage of every 
industrious peor man in those countries where the arts 
jand sciences have operated on the whole popula- 
tion. 

In these remarks, education, or rather the results of 
the arts and sciences, are considered in respect to our 
physical condition and wants. But when we consider 
| the influence of education upon the intellect and morals 

of the pupils, or upon the intelligence and morals of the 
| people, we stall find a still greater interest. It is im- 
possible to say, how far the most illiterate and ignorant 
member of society is benefitted by the general state of 
education in the community in which he lives. His 
condition and opinions are positively and extensively 
modified and improved. He feels more or less the in- 
fluence of public sentiment, and hence is led to reject 
| Many superstitious opinions and injurious errors, and to 
| adopt more elevated views, without understanding their 
‘origin. This is particularly the case in the United 
States, where the products of genius, the arts and the 
sciences, are spread before the public, and introduced 
into almost every house, by the most varied, free, en- 
terprising 2nd prolific press in the world. 

If this remote and indirect action upon the great mass 
|of mind, be so extensive and beneficial, what must be 
the amount of advantage to the pupils themselves? One 

direct and important henefit is, the conscious pleasure 
arising from the operations of their own minds while 
they successfully investigate the laws of the material 
| universe, their own powers and responsibilities, involv- 
‘ing the various relations of society ; and the character of 
‘the Almighty. There is another more obvious advan- 
‘tage, which is generally considered the greatest: it is 
‘the ascendency which the educated have over the 
uneducated; thus giving them facilities for acquiring 
influence, distinction and wealth. The single fact dis- 
closes the true foundations ofa republican government, 
‘and the only principle ‘on which the friends of liberty 
‘ean hope for the permanency of free institutions: that 
‘is, the unqualified admission of the-sentiment, that, 
'**all men are born free and equal.” The action on this 
great natural truth can be perfect and perpetual only 
‘in proportion as the condition of the whole population 
}is elevated and equalized. If a few possess themselves 
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of the advantages of education, while the great mass is and on the constitutions of governments, particularly 
sunk in utter ignorance, they will quickly acquire all | our own. 
the elements of power, and thus subvert the liberties of } The stucents in college, at proper stages in their 
the people, In order to prevent this, the people must | studies, will attend these important lectures, 
be educated in common schools and academies to such This is an extended and excellent course, designed 
an extent as to enable them to judge correctly of the | not only to afford a liberal and solid education to the 
pretensions, demands, and conguct of those who aspire ; alumni, but to acquire some splendour and reputation 
to instruct or torule them. This is the only conserva- | to the State, and the country. It is not deemed neces- 
tive principle in any free government on earth. Let } sary to say any thing respecting each particular Profes- 
every American citizen, who is jealous of the civil and | sorship, or of the value of the studies contained therein. 
religious liberty he enjoys, consider well thisimportant | They are all essential to an accomplished scholar; 
question, and not only see that his own sons and | though it will be admitted that some are more impor- 
daughters are educated, but cheerfully and promptly | tant than others; and it is stated that some are at the 
co-operate with the State, and with patriotic and bene- | discretion of the student or his parents. The arrange- 
yolent individuats in all feasible plans for the education | ment for collegiate lectures upon the general principles 
of all the people in the land. of national and common law; upon the prominent fea- 
In the preceding paragraphs education has been con- | tures of different forms of government, and the pecu- 
sidered as of public benefit and general application. — | liarities of our own, isconsidered a great improvement. 
But when an individual seeks and obta ns a liberal edu- | These lectures are not intended to make professional or 
cation, he is supposed to have a professional life in practical lawyers, but to give the graduates general in- 
view. The course of studies in Colleges is not arrang- | formation upon the most important principles of nation- 
ed with respect to any particular profession, but simply al and common law, and the science of government.— 
with design to develop equally and perfectly, as near- | No text books or recitations will be required, The 
ly as may be, the intellectual, moral, and physical pow- student may be examined upon the lectures as he hears 
ers of the man, and to put him in possession of the ele- | them; but such examination will not be required for 
ments of general knowledge. At this stage of his edu- | graduation as Bachelor of Arts. It might be desirable 
cation he graduates as Bachelor of Arts, and is prepar- | t0 have similar lectures upon Anatomy, and Physiology, 
ed to enter upon the peculiar studies of any particular and some other branches of the Medical Profession. It 
profession; or to extend and perfect his education in | '§ feared that the gradustes of most of our colleges 
detail, in pursuit of the sciences and arts, and literature | return home with but little knowledge in these great 
in general: and thus, according to a reasonable usage, | departments of science; not sufficient for the ordinary 
graduates in three years, to the degree of Master of , Purposes of conversation in intelligent society; or to 
Arts. direct their conduct in common cases which may arise, 


In order to bring forth these results, it is necessary re the pepe a domestic pee nee interests 
to educate the intellect, the moral senses and the phy- | of the college are noticed, it may be well to advert to 
sical man. To accomplish this, the collegiate course | the influence which its success will have upon the pros- 

- A ” . ’ S S$. . , 
is arranged, as it respects the branches taught, the ex- po ee — zen = i, es > 
tent of the instruction, and the time consumed. There “a ded fa 3 = © a oe Souems hild aa 
is a general agreement among colleges in these parti- | PrCVINeC Tor . ov gee ee ee es 
culars, and Dickinson will not depart from common | abundance to be taught, and the States have ample 
usage, except, indeed, she may have required a little ae a pay for eae ont where are suita- 
more than some others for admission; and extended | 22¢ teachers in suticient numbers! Mhere is a great 
her course somewhat. The Board have established | and distressing dc ficiency here. It is earnestly desired, 
seven professorships, all of which will be filled as soon | and faithfully intended, that Dickinson College shall 
as the number and progress of the students shall require | supply ae. Ae a arene a — 
it, and the finances of the institution will permit. On, aT, Home be Had to ube insiruction oF young men for 


this point it is believed there will be no difficulty. The | ‘€2chers in Common Schools, when it is ascertained 
pdonerhine seta | that they incline to this occupation. ‘Thus will our in 
> 


aid 1 phil J | st tution co-operate with the State, in carrying fully into 
1, Intellectual and moral philosophy, evidences of | effect an excellent system of common and universal 
natural and revealed religion, and political economy. 


2. ** Exact Sciences,” embracing all the branches of | sy yer of the best conducted colleges 
pure mathematics, including optics, mechanics, and | clearly indicates, that the government ought to be 
astronomy, and such other subjects in natural philoso- chiefly, if not wholly paternal. It certainly ought to be 
phy as depend directly upon these. so as nearly as the assumed relation between the Profes- 

8. ** Natural Sciences,”’ _comprehending natural | sors and students can be made to assimilate to the 
philosophy, chemistry, mineralogy, . meteorology, | natural relation existing between parents and children, 
geology, botany, and animal and vegetable physiology. | And this assimilation is much closer between excellent 

4. ** Ancient Languages,” the Latin and Greek, | and faithful professors, and good moral and obedient 
Roman and Grecian antiquities. students, than can be ascertained, except upon trial, — 

. 5. ** Belles Lettres,”’ embracing rhetoric and elocu- | The ties are intimate, tender, and strong, and last 


tion, to which are to be added philosophical, critical, | through life. But since a college is a Christian family 


and classical! illustrations of the English Language and | constituted by voluntary association, while the govern- 
Literature. {tis intended that this shall be a prominent 


ment is paternal and gentle, it must also be steady, 
and efficient department. 


| firm. and, when necessary, decisive; so that no one may 
6. ** Modern Languages,” French, German, Spanish | remain in this family whose presence and conduct are 
and Italian. The studies in this department wiil be injurious to the members, With these views the Board 
optional with the student, or his parents. It is intend- | have very much abridged the Statutes of the College, 
ed to mect the demands of the age, and enable the | particularly the chapters on ‘Crimes and Punish- 


institution to offer every facility tv a complete educa- | ments.” All the usual specifications here are left out, 


tion. , ' ; ,and only two or three paragraphs of a general nature 
7. **Law Professorship.”’ This department is to be | are retained. 


under the entire control of the Hon John Reed, and it} To preserve the morals, manners, and tempers of the 
is expected to openthe ensuing spring. There will be 


| students in a healthful state is very desirable: but how 
a class proper, intended for the practice of the law.— | to do this, is 2 problem which has been of difficult solu- 
Judge Reed will deliver a regular course of lectures on | tion. ‘Yo shut them up in the college where they must 
the general principles of law, and on international law; | board and lodge among themselves, has always been 
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productive of evils. To allow them to reside wholly | nevolence can supply the current expenses of the col- 
among the citizens has been productive of other evils. | lege, and the additional buildings and apparatus, which 
The medium, therefcre, has been supposed the better | must be necessary in a very short time, if reasonable 
course, [lence the Trustees have ordained that the | success be attained. For these, chiefly, it is intended 
students shall lodge in the college, and board in private | to ask the Legislature, at a proper time, fur an appro- 
families.* ‘this will exclude them from society suffi- | priation to be expended in increasing the realty of the 
ciently for the purposes of study and discipline. and | college, which beingeconstantly insured will always 
yet bring them into intercourse with it so as to have a | remain and be the property of the state. 

beneficial effect upon their morals and manners, and Among the first additions contemplated from this 
produce a common interest, to some extent, between | source is, the founcation of the Manual Labor System, 
the students and citizens. In this arrangement it is) arranged both for profit and health. This system will 
absolutely necessary that the students and family sit | not only tend to the preservation of health, and to the 
down to the table together, under the influence and in| pecuniary aid of those who may use it for this purpose; 
the observance of the established rules of propriety and but it will reduce the general expenses of the college, 
private life. Ifa family consent not to this, itis a suffi- | and improve the morals and discipline. The accom- 
cient bar to the admission of students: if a student do | plishment of this great object has already attracted the 
not ,conduct himsclf in strict accordance with these | particular attention of the Board; and as soon as means 
views he should be excluded from the family. can be obtained, the plan will take effect. 

There is nO question, connected with the re-opening It is necessary to have a well organized Grammar 
of Dickinson College, which excites such intense inter-} School, in which students may be properly prepared 
est as this: What religious requisilions will be made upon | for the classes. ‘The Board have not only given spe- 
the students? This shall be answered with all frankness. | cial attention to this matter, but have been very fortu- 
There will be no further requisition than is stated in the | nate and successful in their plans, and in the selection 
following recent ordinance ofthe Board: : of Teachers. The Grammar school is in exceilent or- 

Every student shall attend public worship every Sub- | der, and very full. 
ee ae ae a ee _ The time will quickly arrive, when a separate build- 
Sadia deeiiene te sie nahn the directs the Prin. | "8 with a suitable boarding house, will be necessary 
cipal s Ys trection of the Prin- for this school. It cannot long continue in the College 

Attendance upon public worship during the Sabbath | edifice. The pupils init which come from a distance, 


: . me e |are generally small, and it is not desirable that they 
day, will, therefore, be required; but there is not any | should be dispersed through town. They are not com- 


requisition as to the ministry or church. These are at | ; , : . aalins 

the option of the student or his parents. ‘The Faculty EPennon whe a 7, eeoree eee Fo 

will see that each student gives regular and respectful Hence, the Grammar schou mous 50:6 Tel ing 

aitendance, at some church in the borough as required schoo! far these smal papi Seem 6 Sant, Tare 
, 5 | ‘| every thing should be provided for them as in a well 


Sore ve, Sasha — mingle a aes regulated family. From this boarding school they will 
God. P itntid service Of remove to apartments in college, upon entering the 


? ; ; ; classes. 

But while this reasonable liberty is cheerfully con-/| it will be perceived from what has been said, that 
ceded to each student, and admitted to be right and | the original character and objects of the college are 
ee a pees that econ not changed upon its resuscitation. It is intended to 
a "They will een aia element “ '€l | be strictly and entirely literary and scientific. Its doors 

, _ ee re >a peepee impartially open to the whole population with- 
bers of Christian families, in a Christian country; and it | wit be engEreey oP pep 


: ; : “™ | out distinction of sect or party. ‘lhe earnest desire of 
will be the duty of this ancient and venerable Institu- | its friends is, to make it a public blessing,.an ornament 
tion to see that they lose not this character by a resi- | 


ae “3 : : | to the state, and the pride and glory of the borough. 
dence within her walls. This duty will be discharged | alice amie: t t 
faithfully, yet discreetly, The success ofa college depends, to some extent, 


“ upon many circumstances; mainly upon the following: 
It may be proper to make a single remark upon the The wisdom and faithfulness of the Board of Trus- 
financial plans and prospects of the college. The pro-} tees. 1 hey ought not only to be the guardians of the 
ject which the Trustees and friends have marked out, | Institution, but its patient, warm, and active friends.— 
and which they earnestly anticipate and strongly hope | They should be parental and judicious in their enact- 
will be fully realized, is this: To call upon the friends | ments in reference to the students; liberal and candid 
and alumni of the Institution particularly: and the pa-| in their arrangements and intercourse with the Fa- 
on enlightened — benevolent generally, for vo-| culty. 
untary subscriptions for the purpose of permanently ' ong. . . i. 
endowing the war vewlierty There ig ae duehie st es, he ability and aptitude of the Professors. Expe 
: ; . . * rience has fully demonstrated that a Professor may be 
this call will be fully answered, as between Fifty-Five lod echol a wet om weenccsel 
d Sixty Thousand Dollars have been subscribed al-| 27 2CCOMPsned see ary en ace and fac lity } 
Hee y . et Teacher; owing to his want of tact and facility in com- 
ready. The funds raised by these subscriptions are to municating instruction. His method of teaching is a 
be invested in the most safe and profitable manner, and matter of great impertance. It should be by careful 
_ oe ene used for the current expenses of the | --citation on the part of the student,accompanied with 
ait a This — will ensure it a parmene coppers, appropriate and full illustrations in familiar and easy 
ee ene Seeengpecy: ‘The subscriptions conversations by himself. ‘the student should not be 
G5S MSrSANNG- strained from proper and respectful inquiries, but 
It is not to be expected, however, that private be- | Trainee Irom prop P d 3 
P ; : P rather encouraged; with comparisons of thoughts and 
—_—— | viewg, both with the Professor and members of the 
* The Steward, who has charge of the College edi-| class. Whenever the college shall attain such a condi- 
fice and grounds, resides in the building with his fami-| tion as will allow of it, each Pr fessor should have an 
ly. His family is therefore considered a private family Assistant or Tutor, who should hear many of the reci- 
with whom the Students may board. ‘The Faculty re- tations, and thus afford him time to prepare Lectures 
gulate the price of board here, though there is no com-! for his classes, in which the subjects will correspond 
pulsion on the students. ‘There is no occasion to give | with the progress of the s‘udent in his text books.— 
more for board than the price fixed with the steward, These Lectures will afford varied and extended views 
as it is fixed in view of his keeping a respectable table of the subjects contained in the recitations; and will in- 
as in other private familics in the town. | form the student of the best method of prosecuting his 
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inquiries; and the authors from which to derive accu- 





rate information. ‘This 1 conceive to be the most per- | 


fect system of instruction in colleges. 


The good morals and orderly behaviour of the stu- 
dents contribute much to the success of an Institution. 
Any school, the students of which are remarkable for 
morality and virtue, will be more successful than others 
less remarkable in these respects, but more emin:nt 
for learning and science. ‘he reason is simply this:— 
Whatever parents may allow in themselves, they are 
not disposed to have their sons educated in vice.— 
And there is a growing disposition in the community to 
adopt the sentiment; that vir'ue, purity, and goodness, 
with a large share of ignorance, are better than univer- 
sal learning accompanied with depraved principles and 


bad morals, It is hoped and believed that every stu- | 
dent entering Dickinson College will have due respect | 
to his personal reputation, and the glory of his Alma 


Mater. 


The sentiments and conduct of the citizens have | 


some influence upon the success of acollege. ‘They 
may contribute to its morals and discipline, by favoring 
its government, and discountenancing and removing 
from the town and neighborhood, as much as may be, 
all occasions of vice and temptation. In this way the 
borough will acquire a reputation for morality, virtue, 
and good order which will contribute largely to the 


success of Dickinson College. How much the Board | 


rely upon the citizens in these respects, may be seen 
in their arrangements for boarding the students, and 
their attendance upon public worship. 


In all this matter, the citizens will find their benefit. 
The prosperity and reputation of the college should be 
a matter of pride, as it is the interest ofeveryone The 
business and employments of the town will feel the im- 
pulse and presence of a successful college, through all 
the stores, shops, hotels and cottages. But the beauty 
and convenience of the college grounds and buildings; 


the apparatus, cabinet, museum, library, and reputation | 
of the school, ought to be the pride and boast of every | 


citizen, and such as shall be mentioned by visitors after 
they have left the borough,and noticed and admired by 
the traveller inthe stage. It is not doubted but the 
citizens of Carlisle will give all reasonable assistance to 
produce these desirable results. 


It may be wcll to remark here, that the legitimate ac- 
tion of the civil authorities in suppressing vice, and 


thus removing the c:uses of corruption and temptation 
from students, will facilitate success. 


But the hearty and constant co-operation of parents 
for the suppression of extravagance in the expenditure 
of money, and the promoticn of strict economy, is one 
of the most important means of rendering an Institution 
successful. If parents will supply their sons with mo- 
ney to expend profusely, or for purposes not necessary 
to their residence at college, they not only corrupt 
their own offspring, and defeat their education; but 
they materially affect the wishes and practices of other 
students, and thus tarnish and destroy the reputation of 
the school. It will be strictly required of parents and 
guardians to confine their supplies of money to the rea- 
sonable necessities of an ordinary residence at college. 
The Board have wisely enacted, that whenever a stu- 


dent shall become extravagant in his expenditures, he | 


shall, atter proper admonition and forbearance, be dis- 
missed. ~ And it may be well to add, that as the judg- 
ment and execution of this matterare committed to the 


Faculty; they will in no case fail to act discreetly, yet 
promptly and firmly. 


The periodical press has some influence upon the 
success of a Seminary of Learning. There can be no 
doubt but that it sometimes speaks too favorably of in- 
dividual members, or of the general reputation of an In- 
stitution. And there is little doubt but that it some- 


[ OcrorEeR 





| times censures without cause, or accurate knowledge 

of facts. ‘he public press should regard a college 
somewhat in the light of a private family, whose inter- 
nal interests and concerns are mainly peculiar to itself; 
respecting which no censure should be made except 
with great care, and upon the most indubitable infor- 
/mation, which should be sought, and not taken fromre- 

port, or ex parte statements. Recent occurrences, re- 
specting an ancient and celebrated Institution in the east, 
will attest what is here stated. An unwarrantable cen- 
sure of a college, ina public paper, however well in. 
tended, may inflict a wound which no subsequent ex- 
planation or apologies can cure. The press in the 
vicinity of a Seminary, oughtto regard it as a domestic 
institution; a common fountain from which may issue 
excellent essays and pleasing contr.butions to enrich its 
columns. Andas Dickinson College is not, and shall 
not be, connected in any way, with any political or lo- 
| cal question or party, it is particularly desired that the 

general acts of the Institution, and the particular acts 
| of its administration may be understood accordingly. 


| The condition of our country, the genius of our civil 
and religious institutions, and the intrinsic value of Elo- 
| cution, demand that the students shall be carefully and 
/correctly taught the principle and practice of good 
|speaking. Special care shall be had, and suituble 
arrangements made, to cultivate ameng the students a 

natural, easy, forcible, and just elocution. Not anelo- 
| cution ofa uniform and marked character, so as to ena- 
| ble one to say, when the graduate is heard to speak, 
) he isan alumnus of Dickinson College. But an elocution 

which shall be the product of deep feeling, inspired by 

a just and powerful comprehension of the subject. ‘The 


| eloquence of nature diiected and chastened by proper 
instruction and suitable practice. 


To attain this great and available result of a liberal 
education, it may be necessary to allow declamation 
| upon most of the interesting topics which are, at the 
time, engrossing the attention of the public. If such 
liberty be allowed, it will be common to all sides and 
questions; restrained within the bounds of moral pro- 
pricty of sentiment and language,and personal respect. 
It willbe considered simply as a piece of declamation 
recited on the stage, and not as indicating the senti- 
ments of either the speaker, or any member of the 
| Faculty, college, or corporation. This is a liberty 
| which is reasonable, and seems to be necessary to the 
| cultivation of a free, natural, and forcible elocution.— 


| Formal essays, or even powerful speeches on subjects 

forgotten a century ago, cannot interest the speaker or 
the audience. But this liberty, if used, will be restrain- 
ed to recitation on the stage; no original productions of 
this kind will be allowed. Because these wou!d be 
considered as indicating personal opinion. Besides, 
‘this liberty is not necessary in such compositions; as 
| their originality will give them freshness and vigor. 

1 desire to add particularly the result of my own ob- 
| servation and experience, on another point: it is this: 
| The presence of ladies and genth men, willcontribute 
'much to the interest and success of the exercises in 
| public speaking. It excites a healthy emulation and 
action; wakes up the feelings and calls forth the powers 
\of nature, and affords the student an opportunity of 
acquiring reputation, 

1 have thus presented briefly the general question of 
education, and the plans and prospects of Dickinson 
College. IL indulge the hope that is common to man; 
that they may be favourably received, and carefully 
' cherished by the public, until this ancient seat of learn- 
ing may not only attain a reputation equal to itself in 
| any former period, but surpass it in proportion as so- 
ciety and the country have advanced, that it may be an 
ornament to the state, the delight of this borough, the 
glory of its friends, and a fountain of sound and useful 


learnitig, of extensive science, and of virtue, morality 
and religion, 
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DISCOURSE ON THE ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN | oF the uncertain but sometimes useful gleams of fable, 
POPULATION OF AMERICA. the materials are to be sought in a few vague and con- 
| tradictory traditions, in an investigation of the similari- 
Br B. H. Coates, M. D. | ty of language, in the form and local ener of 
; os er ».. | coasts, in the resemblances of different races of men, 
Annual Discourse delivered eee vaca ieee ‘and in the influence of climate, locality, and habit up- 
ty of Pennsylvania, on the 8th 7S apr See on the human form, features, and complexion. — In the 
Gentlemen of the Historical Society, | discussion of these different views, we are continually 
In compliance with the suggestion of the venerable | disappointed by the uncertainty, the contradictions and 
president of the society, the subject which has been se- | often the entire nullity of the inferences which they 
lected for the present occasion, is the oxigin of the In-| afford. ‘* America,” exclaims a recent German writer, 
dian population of the American continent. A sug-! ‘is truly anew world. An immense continent, sepa- 
gestion from sucha source must necessarily call forth | rated during the thousands of years to which the re- 
the best exertions which could be appropriated to its) cords of history extend, from all connection with the 
execution. Yet it is with no pretended fear that we! old, containing numerous tribes and nations of human 
approach the task, Standing unconnected, or related | beings, speaking four hundred languages, the most di- 
only at a remote angle, with the course of professional | verse and frequently the most totally disconnected by 
pursuits, this difficult and far-extended inquiry has oc- | the loosest bond of analogy in the derivation of their 
cupied the long leisure of erudite men, who have di-| words, or even in the nature of their grammars, total- 
rected to the purpose all the collected force of vast li- | ly in ignorance of the laws and catastrophes of the great 
braries, learned conversation, and the authority of mo- | nations of European and Asiatic antiquity, unacquaint- 
narchs, Of the results of such efforts how incompetent | ed with each other’s existence, except as far as the 
a sketch could possibly be comprised within the limits | mere vicinity—every thing presented, on the first ad- 
of your annual oration? Even impartiality and judg-| vent of the Spaniards, the appearance of entire dis- 
ment in selection, the utmost praise of a compiler, are | similarity to all with which they were previously ac- 
here exposed to risk, by the extent of the research,the | quainted.”” Manners, language, customs, habits and 
difficulty of foreign languages, and the absence of , traditionary history, all were new and unheard of; so 
some of the desirable books. To this must be added, | much so that writers have been found, nursed and 
if the Society will excuse one more individual allusion, | still remaining in the most settled habi's of reverence 
the want of time, and the urgency and anxiety of pro- | for the sacred writings, who notwithstanding avowed 
fessional engagements. It is with such claims to in-| the opinion, that they discovered in America the pro- 
dulgence, then, that we enter upon the execution of | duct of a new creation. And when, in later times and 
our allotted labour, an inquiry into the origin of our | after a wider extent of discovery, the whole habitable 
Indian population. circumference of the new continent had become known, 
There is something in the very selection of such a| Europeans seem to have given the preference, by com. 
subject calculated to call forth, in a striking manner, ; mon consent, to that hypothesis of its population which 
our gratitude to the Supreme disposer of things, for | refers the arrival of the primitive colonists to the very 
the blessings enjosed by our nation. In search of a| remotest point ever reached in the navigation of the 
subject, we are going beyond the history of our own | globe. And when we arrive at that point, the difficulty 
progenitors. ‘the narrative of our own race, is short, | and obscurity of the subject do not end here. Not only 
smple, and soon exhausted. Freed, with few excep- | are the analogies in appearance between the American 
tions, from those great catastrophes which furnish ma- | Indian, and the direct race of his supposed Mongol pro- 
terials for history and romance, it offers little but a de-| genitor, few, vague and uncertain; not only does the 
tail of uninterrupted prosperity. It was well remarked | evidence in favour of a similarity of language and man- 
by the historian, as atruth repeatedly urged on him} ners diminish instead of increasing with the growing 
while recapitulating the long details of the decay and | extent of inquiry, but we find the very road of commu- 
ruin of the Koman Empire, that history is little but a | nication obstructed. The Aleiitian islands, the penin- 
record of the crimes and calamities of mankind, and | sula of Alaska, and the neighbourhood of Behring’s 
that a want of materials to fill the swelling page, is the | Straits, are found occupied by men of another race, 
surest proof of tranquillity, and of public and private | dissimilar in their appearace from either the Mongols 
happiness. ‘Thus it is with the settlement of Pennsyl. | or the Americans, and possessing an unquestioned and 
vania. Its records may be saia to exhibit but three | close analogy in physical characters, and a near resem- 
events—the primitive foundation, the French war, and | blance in language to’ the Esquimaux. Nay, the re- 
the revolution, The rest of our brief period is filled | searches of the modern learned go still farther; and it 
with abundance of every thing that exalts the prosperi- | is now yielded as a settled point among philologists, 
ty and character of a nation, every thing that ministers that, judging from the languages of the vicinity, not 
to human happiness and worth, every thing that can | only is the evidence wanting that America was peopled 
furnish a recollection of the past, in which virtue may | through these regions from the Asiatic continent, but 
take delight, and examples which may be fearlessly | there is the strongest reason to believe that emigration 
trusted for the future; every thing, in short, but the ef- | took place in the other direction, and that the north- 
fusion of human blood, the conflagration of cities, and | eastern extremity of the older world was actually colo- 
the death of patriots and martyrs upon the scaffold.— | nized from the new! 
Our remaining annals neither glow with military ar-| Such and so great is the obscurity which pervades, to 
dour, nor mourn the decline and fall of ancient empires | the latest moment of inquiry, the question of the origin 
or free and enlightened republics. Nothing appears , of our American Indians. We might almost say of this, 
but the gradual and monotonous growth of uninter-| as has been said of the cholera, that Providence s«ems 
rupted and unexampled prosperity. | io have left it in darkness, with the express object of 
To abler hands than ours be it then left to select, | reminding us of the weakness of the human intellect, 
amid the history of our progenitors, new subjects on | and of our dependence upon a higher power. And yet 
which the mind msy be excited to the contemplation \ there is much to compensate as in the interest and 
of former wi-dom and virtue, Be it ours to seek, amid | grandeur of the inquiry—the source of the population 
the traces of a feebler and ruined race, materials | ofa third part of the world, and that section of the 
which, however incompetent the manner of their ex- | world our own, of the unfortunate heroes of three de- 
position, at least possess, at the present moment, the | molished empires, and of various warlike republics, 
advantage of greater novelty. whose attachment to liberty preserved and asserted 
The origin of our Indian population is an obscure | their rights, either to the cra of final deliverance from 
and difficult problem. Deprived of the I'ght of history, | foreign invasion, or to that of the utter annihilation of 
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their lives. The contemplation of such objects is ex- 


are to the mind; and, if the results of our labours | 


e involved in too much mystery, there is an attraction 
to a just curiosity in the mystery itself. It is pleasant 
to walk in the track of human intellect, to follow the 
traces of profound and penetrating apprehension, un- 
tiring assiduity and accumulated knowledge, to witness 
the never-ending and still diversified struggle between 
the restless mind of man, and the infinite obscurity 
which surrounds him. The problem of the American 
population is not solved; but the language of the Aleii- 
tian islands has now a wri'ten grammar,coasts have been 
surveyed far into the unmeasured recesses of northern 
frost, and the innumerable dialects of the wandering 
tribes who range the ceserts of central Asia, or haunt 
the American fores's and savannahs have been describ- 
ed, catalogued, and reduced to classification. ‘To men 
of our own nation, the origin of the fast forgotten races 
that are vanishing before the axe of civilization, must 
always be an object of curious and humane interest; 


and to Pennsylvanians, in particular, the attractions of | 


the subject should be heightened by a consciousness 
of the oft repeated efforts which their annals exhibit 
to arrest the progress of devastation by the arts .of 
peace. In no state have more persevering attemp!s 


been made to preserve the cruel but generous savage | 
from annihilation, by the authority of Christianity and | 
the protection of industry and knowledge. From the | 
society of Friends have emanated those exertions,crown- | 


ed with a modest but substantial success, to teach the 
arts of civilized life to the Indian, the good sense and 


practical utility of which have attracted the applause of | 


foreign critics; and from the Moravian towns of Penn- 
sylvania have issued those devoted missionaries, who 
have borne the cross of Christianity and the banner of 
civilization, in meek usefulness, through every clime, 
from the frozen deserts of Greenland to the torrid re- 
gions of Surinam. Be it allowed to us, then, to feel, 
in these exertions of our fellow citizens, all the chasten- 
ed pride which the contemplation of so awful a subject 
as the diffusion of religion may permit us to entertain, 

The study of Indian races possesses also a deep in- 
terest as a physiological problem. The new sciences 
of anthropology and ethnography, closely connected 
with our subject, and deriving from it some of their 
liveliest illustrations, sre now justly considered as 
among the most splendid and profound triumphs of 
the human intellect. ‘Throughout the count'ess throngs 
of the American tribes prevail a style of physiognomy, 
and a configuration of the human frame, which afford a 
subject of interesting contemplation to the physiologist; 
while their innumerable languages,exhausting the most 
persevering labour of the philologist, afford new and 
enlarged views, in themselves attractive and imposing 
to the mind, and lending a curious and instructive light 
to the general mechanism of language. With these en- 
couragements, we shall proceed tothe accomplishment 
of our obscure and doubtful task. 

When, on the discuvery of America, a crowd of new 


objects presented themselves at once to the view of the | 


astonished invaders, their first impression was, as it is 
well known, that the nations and the regions which met 
their eyes belonged to the same continent with India. 
Traces of this belief are evident in the names which 
they imposed; in the denomination West Indies, and in 
the application, familiar among ourselves, of the term 
indians to the natives of this section of the globe. As 
long as this impression continued, it was not difficult to 
account for the peopling of the newly discovered territo 
ries. These being supposed continuous with Asia, it 
could hardly be made a question how inhabitants emi- 
grated to them. But after the discovery of the South 
Sea, by Nugnez de Balboa, and particularly after it was 
ascertuined, by the romantic and adventurous expedi- 
tion of Magellan, that a vast ocean lay between the new 
conquests of Spain and the long sought for India, at 


From this moment, ingu rers began to lose themselves 
in a wilderness of conjectures, founded upon loose or 
_ solitary analogies, the bare enumeration of which, with 
the arguments intended to support them, would occu- 
py a space which we can but ill spare, and which may 
serve to point out the complexity of the subject and 
the extreme scantiness of evidence. Thus we have au- 
thorities in favour of the origin of our Indians from the 
Egyptians, the Israelites, the Canaanites, the Pheni- 
cians, the Carthagenians, the primeval inhabitants of 
Spain, the Celts, the Germans, the Chinese, the Hin- 
doos, the Japanese, and the Tartars. Of these, though 
in an investigation of them, there is much of ingenious 
conjecture, and wild and romantic narrative, we shall 
content ourselves, at present, with this cursory notice; 
and we shall proceed at once to an analysis of what ap- 
pears best established in probability. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to add that we shall not attempt to pierce the 
veil of thick darkness which hangs over the connec- 
tion of this remote people with the Musaic account 
of the colonization of the world. Every attempt of 
this kind which has been made, and by the ablest 
hands, has only served to place in a still more conspicu- 
ous point of view, the insufficiency of the human intel- 
lect when directed to subjects upon which it bas not 
pleased the God of nature to place evidence within 
its reach. 

We are met at the threshold by the theory, that the 
American narratives are a separate race, and received 
their being from a different act of creation; a doctrine 
having its origin as far back as the whimsical Paracel- 
sus, who thought that each hemisphere was peopled by 
| a separate Adam; and which has since received the ac- 

cession of several distinguished names,and among them 
_of that of Voltaire. It is attempted to be confirmed by 
| the undeniable fact of peculiar animals in great num- 
bers and variety being found attached to our soil. To 
| discuss this question, would lead us far from our object; 
| and we shall, therefore, waive those arguments which 
prove the human race to have descended from a single 
| orig nal progenitor. We shall only remark, that no 
| reasonable man, who compares the races of mankind, 
_can fora moment fail to observe that the difference in 
the appearance of the American Indians from the inha- 
bitants of several regions of the old world is incompar- 
ably less than that which exists between well known 
and familiar branches of the population of the latter. — 
An aboriginal American far more nearly resembles a 
Malay or an inhabitant of farther India, than the latter 
approximates either to the white European or to the 
_ African. We should, therefore, rather assume a sepa- 
rate Adam for the last-named variety of mankind, or 
_ for the Chinese cr ultra-Gangetic Indian, than for the 
American. Much, however, need hardly be said to 
refute a theory which, besides its incompati! ility with 
| the records of revelation and with the doctrine of spe- 
cies in natural history, would, if carried out, lead to 
the assumption of an independent creation of mankind 
for each one of a dozen detached islands, if not for all 
these originally found peopled with uncivilized inhabi- 
tants. The art of navigation affords an easier solution 
of the difficulty; a solution which we shall shortly apply 
to the colonization of America, 

In classif\ ing the population of our continent,it may, 
'in the first place, be now esteemed asa conceded 
| point, that the whole extent of the extreme north is 

inhabited by a people of a distinct race. Greenland, 
| Labrador, the whoie n-rthern border of the main land 
| of America, the sea coast adjacent to Asia, including 
| the peninsula of Alaska and the chain of islands pro- 
| jecting from the latter towards the Asiatic coast, to- 
gether with the portion of Asia immediately opposite, 
are found in the possession of tribes evidently of a com- 
mon origin. . This is proved by their dwarfish stature, 
‘their dark complexions, their flattened faces, evident- 
| ly approximating to that of the Mongol, their habits of 


\ 
| 


once arose the difficulty which has since exercised and | life, and their languages. All live by fishing, all inha- 


perplexed so many philosophic minds. 








to leave it, all live in the most barbarous state of so- 
ciety; and all speak either dialects of the Esquimaux 
language, or at least languages closely approximated 
to this ‘atter, both in their grammar and in the deriva- 
tion of their words. In nearly all these respects, they 
form a most striking contrast with the adjacent Indian 
tribes; and most remarkably and absolutely so in the two 
very important particulars of bodily configuration and 
language. They are a race entirely distinct, and pe- 
culiarly adapted to inhabit the reg:ons of the extreme 
north,in which probably men of any other origin would 
perish. 

The proximity of land is evidently sufficient through- 
out the whole round of the arctic circle, to permit a 
people so nautical in their habits to colonize, in that 
Jatitude, the whole circumference of the globe. Not 
only does there exist the facility, so often cited, of na- 
vigating from Asia to America, or in the opposite di- 
rection, by crossing Behring’s Straits, aided by the 
islands which are found in the middle of them, together 
with the more southerly route of communication, along 
the chain of the Aleiitian islands, and the peninsula of 
Alaska, roads assigned by so many writers as those by 
which the progenitors of our Indians reached this con- 
tinent; but in the direction of Europe the difficulties 
are by no means insuperable. 
from Norway to Iceland and Greenland, discovered by 
the Norwegians in the ninth century, could have been, 


at a period still more remote, empivyed, as it then was, | 


for the purposes of colonization. From Grecnland, 
the Esquimaux race appears, according to the observa- 
tions of Baffin and Captain Ross,to communicate by ex- 


The communication | 
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tended migrations along the chain of islands that skirt | 


the northern coast of the bay which has received the 
name of the former navigator,until they reach the coast 
of America. Besides this, there is the additionsl and 
easy route across Davis’s Straits; a voyage not beyond 
what could be performed in Esquimaux whaling 
boats, such as would be capable of serving the ordinary 
purposes of these adventurous rovers. 

The colonization of the northein coast of America, 
therefore, presents no difficulty in the explanation; the 


a European and an Asiatic ancestry. In this the deci- 
sion is not difficult; the Asiatic route is the shorter, 
and that which more immediately connects it with an 
analogous people. Opposed to the American continent 
are the Tschuktschi; a people in conformation resem- 
bling the Esquimaux, of the most barbarous habiis of 


| 
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bit the sea coast, and manifest the utmost unwillingness | Indians, is with the Esquimaux quite sufficiently visi- 


ble. ‘Ihe whole conformation of the face and head is 
the same; the only remarkable difference between them 
in physical structure consisting ina reduction of stature. 
This is so natural a result of the action of cold and a de- 
ficiency of food in obstructing the development of the 
human figure, as certainly not to constitute a difficulty; 
and is, as is well Known, common to all the inhabitants 
of the remote north—the three great races of Esqui- 
maux, Samoyedes, and Laplanders. 

The Mongolian origin, and the passage by Bebring’s 
Straits, and by the Aleiitian islands and peninsula of 
Alaska, which we have thus attributed to the Esqui- 
maux, have been also assumed as belonging to the 
whole mass of American Indians. Urged with the ge- 
nius and taste of the historian of America, Dr. Robert- 
son, this has become the settled opinion within the 
British islands and in the United States; and onthe con- 
tinent of Furope, though inculcated with less confi- 
dence, and with a hesitation which is the offspring of 
greater knowledge, it is taught and defended by the 
learned editor of the Mithridates. In the present state 
of opinion, the various degrees of importance which 
may be ascribed to this hypothesis, with the different 
modifications which it may be made to undergo, must 
naturally form a large part of what remains to be said 
upon this difficult subject. 

There is, then, no doubt of the possibility, and if 
other ebjections to this theory could be surmounted, of 
the very great probability of the original colonization 
of America from Asia, by one of the two north-west 
routes already indicated. At the Straits ot Behring, 


| the two continents are said to approach so nearly as to 


make the island which lies in the middle of them visible 
from both shores. There is certainly no impractica- 
bility in performing such a voyage in favorable weather, 
by means of very rude canoes; and it is by no means 


certain that, in this high northern latitude, the two 


sides of the straits have not been connected by ice.— 
There are so many circumstances under which it is easy 
to conceive that individuals of a barbarous people, 


_might pass from one continent to the other, that it ap- 


pears quite unnecessary to resort to any forced hypo- 
only question which remains consisting in the choice | 


between the eastern and the western routes, or between | 


thesis to account for it. Without feeling any need of 
the supposition that these two parts of the world were 
once united and afterwards separated by an earthquake, 
it may suffice to suggest that hunters and fishers, in 


_ want of food, and meeting from various causes, with diffi, 


| 


| 


culty in supplying themselves from the productions of 
their na'ive territory, might become desirous of trying 
the advantages of the opposite coast. At other times, 


life, and whose language is found by philologists to ex- | families in canoes might be blown off by storms. In 
hibit a similar origin. In grammatical construction and | short, there is no difficulty in exhibiting the practica- 
the derivation of many of their words, the traces of this , bility of what, as we have above stated, appears to have 


appear to be too evident for denial. Asthere are such 
visible marks of a common origin, the question of the 
possibility of migration across the arm of the sea which 





| 


separates north-west Amcrica from Asia, is thus at once | 


solved. But it still remains to be investigated in which 
direction the removal was effected. As the language 
of « people or race is generally presumed to have receiv- 
ed its origin and gained its development in those re- 
gions where the inhabitants resided for the longest time 
in a state of social intercourse, and as this is presumed 
to take place where the greatest numbers and widest 
extent of population are met with, this principle, when 
applied to the present case, would indicate that Ame- 
rica was the birth place of this singular variety of man- 
kind, and that the Tschuktschi were, in reality, a 
colony transmitted to Asia. Enough, however, is ob- 
served to show the possibility of a barbarous people 
performing this journey; and if we can permit our 
imaginations to revert to a period so ancient as to be 
prior to the formation of a language, we may easily re- 
fer the earliest origin of the race to a Mongolian, or, as 
usage has styled it, a ‘Tartar ancestry. The analogy to 
the Mongol population, so commonly ascribed tu our 


actually taken place, a migration between Asia and 
Amer.ca. 

The next argument which suggests itself to our con- 
sideration, is that America »ppears to have been settled 
by asavage people. ‘*We may lay it down,” says 
Dr. Robertson, ‘as a certain principle in this inquiry, 
that America was not peopled by any nation of the 
ancient continent which had made considerable pro- 
gress in civilization. Even the most cultivated natiors 
of America were strangers to many of those simple in- 
ventions which are almost coeval with society in other 
parts of the world, and were known in the earliest 
periods of civilized life with which we have any ac- 
quaintance. From thisit is manifest that the tribes 
which originally migrated to America, came off from 
nations which must have been no less barbarous than 
were their posterity at the time when they were first 
discovered by the Europeans. For although the elegant 
and refined arts may decl ne or perish,amidst the violent 
shocks of those revolutions and disasters to which na- 
tions are exposed; the necessary arts of life, when 
once they have been introduced among any people, are 
neyer lost. None of the vicissitudes in human affairs 








































































































































































































affect these, and they continue to be practised as Jong 
as the race of men exists. If ever the use of iron had 
been known to the savages of America, or to their pro 
genitors, if ever they had employed a plough, a loom, 
or a forge, the utility of those inventions would have 
preserved them, and it is impossible that they should 
have been abandoned or forgotten.” 

This reasoning is used in favor of the origin of the 
aboriginal Americans from among the northern branches 
of the Mongolian race. It is certainly entitled to very 
great influence in directing our attention, in the present 
inquiry, not to the great civilized nations of antiquity, 
at least in the state of refinement in which we meet 
with them in history, but to savage and uncultivated 
hordes, or to isolated families of barbarians. If the 
races who founded any of the empires of the. earth; 
really furnished the original colonists of America, it 
must have been at a period long prior to historical re- 
cords, and while they were yet unacquainted with the 
elementary arts alluded to by the author we have 
quoted. The principle extends to the art of teaching 
domestic animals. If the colonists were aware of the 
luxuries derived by the rudest people from the services | 
of the latter, we cannot suppose that they would have | 
settled a vast continent without either carrying with | 
them some of those they originally possessed, or avail- | 
ing themselves, throughout their widely extended in- 
heritance, of the opportunity of taming those they found 
there. 

The applications of the above argument is obstructed 
by the fact of the extreme difficulty of selecting a nation 
of the old world, ina state of destitution of so many of 
the most simple and necessary arts as the people of our | 
own continent. The race of their proposed immediate | 
progenitors, the Mongolians, is found in our earlicst | 
histories possessed of the services of horses and cattle, 
of some other domestic animals, of iron, and of several 
mechanical inventions which were not met with among | 
our American Indians. Even the most barbarous tribes | 
of Africa are possessed of iron. and acquainted with the 
services of the horse, and frequently of the elephant. 
The most refined nations of our continent, the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, as their inventions proceed, exhibit the 
strongest marks of h»ving achieved their own civiliza- | 
tion. Thus they used volcanic glass as a substitute for | 
iron, arranged their calendar upon a different principle, | 
and made their approximations to the art of writing in a 
manner, curious and wonderful from its extent and use- 
fulness, but evidently altogether independent of foreign 
assistance. Where they reduced animals to servitude, 
these, as the Peruvian Llama, were peculiar to the 
country, and not the offspring of Asiatic progenitors.— 
Other tribes, as our own immediate predecessors, were 
found destitute of nearly all the most common imple- 
ments of labor, and of all domestic animals, of whatever 
species, with the exception of the dog. Neither horse, 
camel, dromedary, elephant, ass, cow, sheep, goat, nor 
any of the domesticated fowls, were found in the pos- 
session of our Indians; and the dog differs so widely 
from his prototype of the old world as to have been 
thought a different species. 

The comparison with the Mongolian race, in general, 
thus fails in point of barbarism; and in order to make 
the argument of Dr. Robertson operate in their favor, 
it is necessary either to suppose for their migration a 
time of great antiquity, when these arts had not yet 
been invented, or to discover a tribe in great nd pecu- 
liar destitution. The comparison which Professor 
Vater makes of the Americans, with the Tungooses 
is applicable here; and we shall take the liberty of 
using it. 

According to the authority of Georgi, as quoted by 
our author, the Tungooses resemble our Indians in 
having straight, black hair and little beard, or in some 
instances none at all. They live ina very barbarous 
state. A part of them, roaming upon the steppes in 
their vicinity, are provided with horses, reindeer and 
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sheep: while those who obtain their sustenance by 
fishing are deprived of these animals, and possess none 
but the dog. Various analogies in habits and customs, 
are mentioned, in which they do certainly agree with 
many of the American Indians, but not to the exclusion 
of many other barbarous people. For example, the 
practice of tattooing, cited by Professor Vater,is known 
to be common to the South Sea islanders. The com- 
parison of manners appears to us to be such as can be 
made in many other instances; easily reconcileable 
with the supposition of a connection, but very far from 
affording a material proof in its favor. The professor 
goes on to say that the next tribe tothe Tungooses, the 
Tschuktschi, are destitute of metallic tools, admitting 
by his language that these are possessed by the former. 
In short, the arts we have here enumerated, and, with 
the exception of the Esquimaux, the strongly marked 
Mongol features and color which this tribe are under- 
stood to possess, incommon with so many of the inhabi- 
tants of Asia, are particulars which are nowhere to be 
discovered throughout the whole range of the American 
continent, 

The subject of barbarism, which we have just con- 
sidered, naturally leads to a general comparison of cus- 
toms and manners; and in this we are compelled, from 
the necessury limitations of space and time, to omissions 
so extensive that we cannot reflect on them without 
pain. A very large portion of what hss been written 
on the origin of the American population has been 
founded upon points of coincidence in their habitual 
practices; and these have led a long list of great names 
to embark themselves in the defence of a series of 
hypotheses, of which we will not say that each has de- 
stroyed its predecessor, but rather that they have all 
perished, in the lapse of time, from the want of a 
coherent and permanent character in the materia's of 
which they were composed. ‘Tosuch we are bound to 
oppose the remark, now generally conceded to be cor- 
rect by inqu rers into the origin of nations, that isolated 
examples of similarity in manners and customs ought 
not to be assumed as evidence ofa common origin; but 
that these are merely a proof and consequence of the 
identity of the human intellect, under all the diversity 
of circumstances by which it may be influenced. Men 
of different races, placed in a similar situation, but 
totally unconnected with each other, will fall upon 
many of the same practices and observances, guided 
by no other lights than those which have been individu- 
aliy bestowed upon them b¥ their Creator. hus it is 
doubtful whether any tribes exist so barbarous as to be 
deprived of all sentiment of religion. In many instan- 
ces, detached and unconnected with each other, men 
will worship the sun and moon; and will venerate 
thunder as the voice of a superior being. 


Tarpeiis qui sepe Deis sua thura negarunt 
Inclusum fusco venerantur cespite fulmen. 
Lucan. 


Nations in the most remote parts of the earth will be 
found regulating their time by the motions of the hea- 
~venly bodies; and from this cause using a division bv 
years and months. If the progress of refinement lead 
them to a mathematical adjustment of these measures, 
they will be led to the same corrections; because the 
same corrections are true, and are therefore the only 
ones to be made, although they may be expressed or 
re.ched by the combination of different numbers. The 
use of the bow and spear, the feather to the arrow, 
which gives the weapon augmented accuracy on a re- 
fined scientific principle, the art of navigation, and the 
application of fire to domestic purposes, have been 
found iv situations the most remote and disconnected. 

Where nations, from the heat of their climate, are in 
the custom of employing but little covering, a species 
of savage taste, ora sort of modesty, in imitating cloth- 
ing, willlead to the practice of tattooing, or of orna- 
menting the body with indelible marks; and in regions 
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where monkeys, apes and other anthropomorphous ani- 
mals abound as familiar objects, and are used for food, 
the habit thus acquired, together with the indulgence of 
revenge in war and murder, will occasionally give rise 
to the horrid practice of cannibalism. ‘he return of 
periodical prosperity at the accession of spring and 
harvest, when either the climate moderates, or men 
gather the fruits of the earth, will yield occasion to the 
observance of public feasts, and to the giving of thanks 
to their divinities at such times; and to these they will 
add the monthly rejoicing at the appearance of the new 
moon, 

On this principle we may account for many of the 
similarities which have been traced between practices 
of the American Indians, and those previously known 
to exist among various nations of the older world. Thus 
the Mexicans cannot be denied to exhibit a curious and 
remarkable analogy to the Egyptians in their calender, 
in their hieroglyphical writing, in the style of their 
architecture, and even in the forms of their pottery and 
sculpture. And yet, although supported by such names 
as Athanasius Kircher, in addition to those of several 
other writers, the idea of the origin of Mexican civili- 
zation from that of the Egyptians would at present 
hardly find a single partisan. Suffice it that the Mexi- 
cans themselves, in the picture history of their country, 
distinctly ascribe to the cultivation of their ancestors a 
duration of only a few centuries; thereby confining it 
te a period later by a thousand years than that in which 
the glories of the Pharaohs were interred in the ruins 
of their pyramids, and forgotten with their hicroglyph- 
ics. 

Similarities have likewise been traced or attempted to 
be traced between the subjects of our investigations 
and the ancient Israelites. The effort has been made, 
by means of these resemblances, to point out the latter 
asthe probable source of American colonization; re- 
ferring particularly to the lost tribes, removed by the 
king of Assyria. his inference is principally founded 
upon the observance of the new moon, certain regula- 
tions respecting cleanliness, &c., and the resemblance 
in sound of one or two isolated words. Were we to 
dismiss, with a reference to what we have already said, 
the observations of our venerable countryman, Ebas 
Boudinot, we should dono more than must be done by 
William Penn, by Adair, by Charlevoix, and by several 
other authorities. 

We shall not at present pursue this detail; satisfied 
that the manners of the American Indians, considered 
as a race of men, are altogether peculiar, and that they 
bear no resemblance to any other, such us to authorize 
the least inference as to tie origin of the former. ‘The 
ancient races of mankind, in the older world, posses- 
ed, during nearly all the period embraced in history, 
the use of various metals, tools and domestic animals, 
together with certain modes of computing time, sufli- 
cient, in all, to render it entirely improbable that any of 
them furnished origin to the unfortunate aboriginals of 
our continent. We areto look for the sources of the 
latter, not in civilized and refined masses of men, but 
in remote, isolated and ignorant barbarians. ‘These 
might have possessed a knowledge of tire, of navigation 
by canoes, of the bow, and of the domestic dog; be- 
cause the latter are found widely extended in America; 
but beyond these they could harJly have understood 
any of the comnion arts of domestic life. 

The subsequent civilization of the American Indians 
bears the strongest marks of having been the labor of 
their own unassisted minds. The picture writing of 
Mexico, the greatest triumph of this curious and inter- 
esting career, may be considered, we apprehend, as the 
evident offspring of the painting by hieroglyphic signs 
with which our Missouri Indians decorate their buffalo 
robes, and the trees, stripped of their bark, which they 
employ for the purpose of preserving and communica- 
ting intelligence. We should think it sufficient, after 
reading the descriptions, to compare for a few minutes 
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the figures of the former with the engravings presented 
in the accounts of Major Long’s Expeditions. Both 
express material objects by rude representations, num- 
bers by simple marks, &c. &c,; while certsin other 
ideas are conveyed by arbitrary characters. The dif- 
ference between them does not appear to us greater 
than must necessarily exist between the productions of 
ignorant warriors and hunters, living in a simple form 
of society, and those of the members of a complicated 
state, possessed of property, and even as described by 
Clavigero, of a species of science and literature. Add 
to this that the ruder examples are met with in regions 
which bear a close analogy in their population to those, 
alittle farther west, to which the Mexicans trace their 
origin. And if we refer to the empire of Peru, or to 
the civilized masses of the Muyscas or the Araucanians, 
we shall find every where the same charicter of origin- 
ality; meeting in no instance with reasonable evidence 
of the derivation of refined customs or manners from 
those of any other section of mankind. 

The conclusions obtained by the comparison of lan- 
guages do not appear much more decided. Scarce 
any department of knowledge exhibits so large a mass 
of literary labor with so small a result produced. A 
few scattered analogies of sound are picked out ofa 
great number of detached languages, totally diff: ring in 
general etymology, and with their grammars and 
usages of diction varying in a manner truly surprising, 
and which could not have been anticipated before the 
fact was known. The pioneer in this laborious task 
appears to have been our countryman, Dr. Barton; 
whose elaborate comparison of Indian words with those 
of the old continent is to be found in his ** New Views 
of the Origin of the Tribes and Nations of America.” 
Professor Vater does full justice to the labor which 
must have been expended upon this comparative voca- 
bulary, of which no one was so capable of judging as 
himself; but rematks its inconclusive character,.— 
‘*Comparisons,”’ says this learned philologist, ‘* must 
not be forced. Similarity ougiit to be perceptible in 
the essential parts of words; and whem discovered, 
shoul: not be confined to two or three words in a lan- 
guage. Unsolid deductions alone can be drawn wien 
aword, selected now from South now from North 
America, is compured at one time with those of the 
north east coast of Asia, and at another with those of 
the Caucasus. To demonstrate a connection between 
different languages and nations, and to afford founda- 
tions for certainty in the result, the coincidence of their 
words should be constant. The resemblances disco- 
vered by Dr. Barton are too slight, the languages Géom- 
pared innumerable, and the instances of similarity too 
few. ‘These are sought for, in the present case, with 
much too great eagerness, and the inference of a con- 
nection between the American and Asiatic races drawn 
with far too much promptitude.”’ 

The comparisons which the learned colleague of the 
great Adelung has himself published, certainly do not 
appear liable to the charge of eagerness or haste. A 
life chiefly expended in the study of languages, the task 
of first completing and then editing the Mithridates, 
the great philological work not of this but of all past 
and present ages, the authorship, as is alleged, of more 
grammars than have been prepared by any other indi+ 
vidual—such are the claims of this highly distinguished 
scholar to act as a judge in the inquiry now before us, 
More qualifications could scarcely be brought to the 
task. With great labor, and from a variety of authori- 
ties, in every instance, it is believed, the best extant, 
and of which he has given us a list, he has made three 
vocabularies, embracing words of a similar sound, exe 
isting at the same time in the languages of America and 
in those of the older world. 

In preparing these tables the most rigid precautions 
were used. No words were inserted as analogous which 
did not embrace at least two consonants in which the 
resemblance existed; and great care was taken, guided 
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by the knowledge and sagacity of the learned author, 
to confine the comparison to the radical and essential 
parts of words, rejecting the terminations which were | 
common to many words of the same class. Thus the | 
Basque, and, in fact, the Latin, fe, thou or thee, is 
analogous to the Mexican ¢e-Auat/, the t rmination huaél 
being that which belongs to every personal pronoun. 
The words selected, are those which are considered as 
furnishing the established and fitting tests of similarity 
in a barbarous language. We have not time or space to 
enlarge on the precautions necessary in selecting them. | 
Fhey should be familiar words, such as were necessary 
to the lonely savage, in his most simple and secluded | 
mode of life. The personal pronouns, some mode of ex- 
pressing wh'ch appears indispensable to every one who | 
converses, the names of the elements, those of parts of | 
the body, those of the immediate relations of father, 
mother, sister and brother, the numerals as far as ten, 
an extent of arithmetic which seems almost indispensa- 
bly connected with the possession of the ordinary parts 
of the human body, of such a classare the words which, 
by common consent, that is by the opinion ofa few men 
of extraordinary learning and industry in this research, 
have become appropriated to the formation of a com- 
parative vocabulary. None would certainly seem better 
adapted to his present purpose. 

The language selected for comparison, among the 
immense mass which exist upon the surface of the earth, 
were those of nations and tribes from which, by their 
proximity to America, colonization of the latter may be 
imagined to have taken place. They were those of the 
north-east coast of Asia, excluding the more southern 
regions, and including the Malay; those of Western 
Africa; with the addition of the Coptic; and finally the 
ancient languages of the west of Europe, such as the 
Celtic, the Welch, the Basque, the Esthonian, the 
Finnish, the Lapponian, the Irish, and those of Cornwall 
and of Brittany. 

In his remarks on the foregoing elaborate and appa- 
rently endless task, the learned compiler himself ac- 
knowledges the great insufficiency of the results to pro- 
duce any thing like a satisfactory impression on the 
mind. The evidences are too close, in his opinion, to 
be the mere work of chance; they furnish decided 
ground to presume a connection to have existed in 
some manner between America and Asia, while they 
leave every other circumstance connected with this 
single inference, either as regards the direction of the 
transition, the seat of the common stock, the time, the 
route, or the order of succession, in the darkness of an 
utter chaos. 

To make comments on the foregoing product of vast 
learning and years of industry, would hardly seem 
within the province of the general reader, or of those 
whom both duty and inclination strongly draw to the 
pursuit of other arts and s‘udies. Yet, as the following 
survey would be incomplete without it, we shall present 
the impression made upon us by the perusal of the 
vocabularies, of the remarks made upon them by the 
learned author, of the parts relating to this subject 
oontained in a later compilation, the Atlas Ethnogra- 
phique of Professor Balbi, with the introductory volume, 
and of one or two partial references to other authori- 
ties. It is that of utter hopelessness. 
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| count them, to 104 between the American languages 


and those of Asia and Austratia, 43 with those of Europe, 
and 40 with those of Africa; in all 187. We must take 
leave to ask whether these are sufficient to prove con- 
nection between 400 dialects of America and the va- 
rious languages of the old world. Lost in an ocean of 
multifarious forms of speech, selected, as they offer 
themselves, from the whole length of America, inchiding 
Greenland, from amid tribes the most diversified in 
appearance and habits, the most widely separated 
nations of the old world selected for the parallels, Tun- 
gooses and Biscayans, Tartars and Boshiesmen, those 
who wrote the sacred language of the Hindoos, with 
the bards of Wales and the historians of ancient Ireland, 
quoted in bewildering confusion, or only classed by 
continents, can these coincidences be considered as 
leading to any available conclusions? One hundred and 
seven languages and dialects are compared to discover 
them, thus affording an average of little more than two 
or three comparisons in each case in which connection 
is sought for. We would wish to speak of the labours 
of learned and illustrious men with all becoming modes- 
ty; but does not this profound investigator over-estimate 
the result of his inquiries when he prenounces these 
coincidences to be more than the work of chance; or, 
to speak more correctly, are they not the effect of the 
similarity, among all the races of mankind, of the 
organs of speech’ We have seen it probable that the 
identity of the human intellect, under the same circum- 
stances, will lead to a similarity of manners and customs, 
Is it not equally evident that, from the structure of our 
bodies, certain sounds are produced with more facility 
than others, and are, from this cause, more frequently 
employed in the gradual construction of languages. It 
is, we believe, the opinion of philologists that forty or 
fifty letters will express all the elementary sounds em- 
ployed in human intercourse in any part of the world. 
if the number of simple sounds be so small, will not 
certain easy conjunctions of them become peculiarly 
familiar among different unconnected nations, and is it 
not reasonable to presume that some of these will be 
employed in more tribes than one at the same time, to 
designate those familiar ideas which have been selected 
, by philologists for their vocabularies of comparison?— 
With all proper reserve, we should suggest that this 
| principle, which is assented to by Professor Vater, ap- 
| pears sufficient to account for the resemblances enume- 
| rated above; and that it therefore cannot be considcred 
| proved at present that the languages of America, with 
| the exception of the case of the Esquimaux and 
Tschuktschi, have any connection with those of the old 
, world, 
We should not lose sight of the great difficulty and 
liability to error essentially inherent in the inquiry.— 
Mistakes of considerable number and magnitude are 
| unavoidably committed from the necessary disadvanta- 

ges of intercourse in an unknowa language, with imper- 

fect or heedless interpreters. An amusing and yet 
_ striking example of this occurs in Mariner’s account of 
| the Tonga I.lan:'s, where Captain Cook appears to have 
been misled by this cause. Among other instances, the 
celebrated circumnavigator gives a word asthe Tonga 
| for **good,” whereas, says Mariner, this s‘gnifies, 





The objections | ‘* give it me if you please,” the native having begged 


which the learned Vater makes to the comparisons of | for the object which Captain Cook thought he was 


Dr. Barton, in regard to the manner of their compila- 
tion, must certainly be considered as entirely removed, 
at least as far as human industry, sagacity and learning, 
and the lapse of many years could do them away; but 
those which arise from the nature of the subject itself, 
from the inexplicable and disappointing results obtain- 
ed, do appear to us still applicable in a great degree to 
the learned and persevering labors of the European 
philologist. ‘The comparisons are still few and sparse, 
and selected from a vast variety of remote dialects, 
many of them without visible approximation or connect- 
ion. The resemblances enumerated amount, as we 





| merely praising. Again, when he asked what was the 

| Tonga for 100,000, the savage, whose arithmetic pro- 

bably did not extend so high, replied by a phrase sup- 

| posed by the reporter to express that number, but 
which really means ‘‘nonsense” or ‘‘ foolish dis- 
course.” 

The prosecution of this curious inquiry, carried on, 
as itis, by men of profound understanding and unbound- 
ed learning, can hardly fail to lead to many highly 
interesting results with regard to the affiliation of the 
tribes of mankind both on our own and the older conti- 
nent. Weare bound to state that one extensive section 
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of this field of inquiry yet remains open to future la- 
bourers. We may mention the Mayo language, now 
spoken in Honduras, and which appears to have been 
the material stem of the dialects of the exterminated 
population of Cuba, Havti, and Porto Rico. This 
possesses analogies with some of the dialects of the 
southern ramifications of Mount Atlas, in Affica; ana- 
logies which are considered worthy of attention by 
Balbi. ‘Ihe great empire of Brazi! contains numerous 
languages, and the relics of more, which are either un- 
known or very imperfectly known tothe ethnographer. 
As these are directly opposite to the continent of Africa, 
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usin the most familiar Indian faces, nor in the drawings 
of these people which we have seen; and certainly it is far 
from evident in the engraving which Professor Blumen- 
bach has given us as an example. With regard to the 
next peculiarity, it has always appeared to the writer 
of these sheets that a confusion of ideas existed among 
authors, and that the e/erated cheek bones of the 
American variety of mankind bore none but an imagin- 
ary resemblance tothe prijecting and widely spread 
cheek bones of the Mongol. Certain it is that the 
face of the American Indian in our vicinity is far 
from a flat one; the nose projecting, as is indeed ac- 


across an ocean of more moderate width than that of | knowledged by Professor Blumenbach, nearly as much 


the North 
together with the constant prevalence of the trade 
_ winds, renders migration from east to west at that point 

by savage families a more probable occurrence; and as 
some other circumstances render that a point which it 
is interes\ing toexamine in regard to emigration, we 
have a right to expect from that quarter a considerable | 
mass of additional evidence on the difficu't problem of | 
American colonization, 


Another argument in favour of the Mongolian origin 
by northeastern Asia, and one generally assumed 
and much insisted on, is the similarity in conformation 
said to be met with between the American Indians, 
and the men of Mongolian descent now encountered in 
Asia. This has, oflate, been generally held as incon- 
testible; and we are surprised at the facility with which 
persons who have been well aware of other difficulties 
have given in to this opinion. This is more remarka- 
ble, as the materials for a correct judgment are so easy 
of access, and the point of which a judgment is to be 
formed so visible and conspicuous. ‘The leading cha- 
racters of the Mongol conformation are a yellow colour, 
a forehead rather low and contracted, the facial angle 
rather less than in the European, the cheek bones wide 
and projecting, giving a broad and flat appearance to 
the face, and causing the noise to appear but little pro- 
minent, seeming buried among the other features, the 
opening of the eyes narrow and long, having the outer 
angle a little raised and the inner depressed, and the 
stature rather moderate, except in the extreme north- 
ern variety, in which it is dwarfish. Those of the 
American Indian are a colour usually styled red, cheek 
bones a little elevated, but not remarkably wide or pro- 
jecting forwards, nose nearly as prominent, according 
to Blumenbach, as in the Europeans, eyes alleged to be 
similar to those of the Mongol, stature moderate, pro- 
portions slender, except when civilized, employed in 
labour and well fed, when, according to Heckew elder, 
he becomes thick and muscular. 


We feel as if treading dangerous ground when ques- 
tioning the accuracy oF an inference so generally re- 
ceived as that of a resemblance between these two sets 
of characters; but we may be permitted to inquire 
whether this reverence for great names and established 
opinions, which has so often been the means of retard- 
ing the growth of science, has not operated to a disad- 
vantage in the present inquiry. It really appears to 
the writer of these sheets that there is no particular re- 
semblance such as has been described, other than in 
the fact of a slender conformation, a quality which is 
easily produced in all varieties of men, by an active 
mode of life, without heavy Jabour, and witha sparing 
or irregular nutrition. ‘The yellow colour contrasts 
with a hue which we call red, and which is certainly no 
shade of yellow, and resembles in no degree that of the 
Mongolian Chinese who are occasionally brought to this 
part of the world. The low forehead and facial angle 
are assumed by Blumenbach as a distinction of the 
Mongol from the Caucasian or European race, and are 
common to all the other nations of mankind, excepting 
that they are rather smaller in the negro. The form of the 
opening of the eyelids, described as narrow, and with 
the outer angle raised, has not appeared conspicuous to 


a 
a 


Atlantic or Pacific, this circumstance, | as inthe European. Indeed, the writer of this has been 


informed by a member of the Missouri expedition that 
the prominent or Roman nose is very common smong 
the Indians of that quarter; so much so that it is con- 
sidered a mark of personal beauty, of which the war- 
riors are frequently proud. In one tribe, according to 
Mr. Say, the established hieroglyphic character for 
beauty, wasa bent line, expressing the contour of such 
a nose. 


The face of the portrait given by Blumenbach as an 
illustration of this face of men, is certainly wide, but 
by no means flat, the nose standing out in good relief. 
In his drawings of skulls, the bones of the nose visibly 
project, quite suficiently to bring them within the 
bounds of the Caucasian variety, while the width just 
alluded to is not remarkably conspicuous. The same 
is equally true of the Indian skulls which I have been 
enabled to examine, that of a war chief preserved by 
the Phrenological Society, and those in the valuable 
collections of Dr. Samuel G. Morton and Dr. Harlan. 


The portrait given by Professor Blumenbach is wor- 
thy of especial attention in several particulars. Origi- 
nally published by the father of anthropological sci- 
ence, in his classical work “ De Generis humani Vari- 
etate nativa,” and multiplied in England and America, 
by having been copied in Lawrence’s Lectures, this 
portrait bids fair, under the authority conferred by the 
high and long established reputation of the iliustrious 
Gottingen professor, to become the standard of the In- 
dian countenance throughout the learned world _ It is, 
therefore, the more desirable, if there be any impor- 
tance in attaining truth in regard to this subject, that 
this portrait should be a good specimen, and that the 
descriptions should coincide with it. Those who in- 
spect the figure, and who are acquainted with the In- 
dian physiognomy will be easily able to judge. To 
the writer of this it appears, in all candour, to bear no 
resemblance to the Indian countenance, either as we 
see itin the examples which remain scattered among 
our white popula'ion, or in the distinguished war chiefs 
and orators who are sent to us on missions from a dis- 
tance. Neither does it show to our satisfaction, a cor. 
respondence with the characters of the race which we 
have enumerated’above. ‘the portrait in question seems 
mainly based on the Caucasian model, but endowed 
with disproportionate and enormous width and thick- 
ness of feature. It is difficult to conceive why this 
plate should be a fair representation of the Indian face, 
if, as we apprehend, under the name of Thayandanee- 
ga, it be that of the noted Brandt, who led the massa- 
cre at Wyoming, celebrated by the poet Campbell, 
and who was the son of a white man. The adoption 
of such an examp!e is another striking instance of the 
'errors into which very learned men may be led, 
| bv a want of sufficient knowledge or care on the part 

of those from whom they derive their information, 


It does not, therefore, seem that the hypothesis of a 
Mongolian origin derives any very positive support 
from a comparison of the heads and figures of the two 
races. If the Americans be in reality descendants of a 
Mongol ancestry, the separation of the two branches 
of the family must have taken place at a date so remote 
as to permit the formation of distinctive characters 
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quite as great as those which separate the latter from 
some others, as, for example, the Malay. 

The last argument in favour of this opinian which 
remains for us to cons‘der, is the tradition alleged to 
have been preserved among various Indian tribes, stat- 
ing that their ancestors migrated to their present seats 
from the northwest. The Mexicans possess what ap- 
pears to be a minute account of the progress and order 
of succession by which their nation, and others which 
surround or preceded them, removed to their present 
lands from the vicinity of California. The tribes still 
remaining in that vicinity, would appear to retain many 
of the attributes which the Mexicans give to their an 
cestors; and if we receive accounts inserted in the 
newspapers, they are stated to have been found in this 
condition, by some of our countrymen who have re- 
cently visited them in pursuit of commerce. The Dela- 
ware tribes, we are told, represented their own ances 
tors and those of the Six Nations,as having arrived from 
beyond the Mississippi. On the other hand, the tra- 


ditions of the Six Nations refer their ancestry to the vi- 


cinity of Montreal,from which they removed when they 
rebelled against the Adirondacks. Among the south- 
ern Indians, or those still farther north, | do not know 


of this tradition having ever existed; and at any rate, it | 


gan by no means be predicated of the immense variety 
of tribes that inhabit South America. 

Upon the whole, this tradition is certainly not without 
its weight; andit may not be unreasonable to concede 


that it seems to demonstrate emigration from the north- | 


west toa certain extent. Yet, on the other hand, we 
ra not to forget that it is confined to a few tribes 
and nations; and again, that, for the purpose of settling 
such a question, it is of short duration. By the Mexi- 
can chronology, the migration described in their paint- 
ings, would seem to bear date, according to Humboldt, 
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ting to speak of the independent obstacles to the ad- 

mission of such an hypothesis. We shall, therefore, 

devote a few moments to the consideration of these. 
(Remainder next week.) 





ELECTIONS. 


During the great excitement which existed, we have 

not published any matters touching the elections. Now 
they are terminated, we record, as usual, the results 
| from the daily papers. We commence this week with 
| the ward elections—and the cfficial documents in re- 
| lation to the unfortunate death of an individual. The 
Mayor has offered a reward of $500, and the Governor 
| one of $600, for the apprehension of the murderer. The 
| results of the General election, which took place on 


| ‘Tuesday, we shall defer until they ean be had official- 


| 
ly. We regret to state, that scenes of violence unusu- 
| al in the city and districts, were exhibited, of which the 
reports are so various, that we postpone saying any 


| thing on the subject at present. 


} 





— 


WARD ELECTION, 


The following is the result of the election, held on 
| Friday Oct. 3d,in the different Wards in the City and Li- 
_ berties of Philadelphia, and in the different townships 
| of the County. 





City Proper. 





: Wards. Whigs. Opposition. Total. 

for their own race, about 1178, and for the Toltees, es 
about 544. On the part of our Delawares, it would | Upper Delaware 293 377 670 
hardly be safe to assume a very remote period. Their | Lower Delaware 425 301 726 
traditions, when express upon this point, seldom name | High Street 318 133 451 
a high antiquity; and we know of nothing to prove a | Chestnut 264 124 S68 
higher. The Indians of our country do not, we believe, | Walnut 240 72 312 
retain any account of the daring and adventurous expe- | Dock 335 143 478 
dition of Ferdinand de Soto. Such traditions as these, | Pine 344 160 504 
then, can hardly be applicable to a time so remote as | New Market 318 386 704 
that to which we alluded, prior to the invention of the : Cedar 333 233 566 
sword or the saw, or the reduction to servitude of the | Locust* 443 334 77t 
reindeer, the horse, or other domestic animals. The | South 342 119 461 
distanee, too, which the Indians represent as ha-| Middle 284 182 466 
ving been traversed in the migrations of their ances- | North 483 271 734 
tors, are so short asto prove nothing more than the | South Mulberry 376 232 608 
te eee ofa movement. One is from California ; Nurth Mulberry* 50 500 550 
to the plain of Mexico; the other from beyond the Mis- | er a i 
Gesipps to the banks of the Delaware. It etl. there. | 4521 3568 8089 
fore, we conclude, be unsafe to assume these traditions | aeowe a mene 
as furnishing proof or strong presumption of a general | Northern Liberties. 
colonization, at & very remote period, from beyond | __ 
Behring’s Straits. | First 240 235 475 

We have thus, laid before us for consideration, a | Second 257 146 405 
aketch of the arguments in favour of the Mongolian hy- | Third 272 324 596 
pothesis. I am willing to grant, with the learned Vater, | Fourth ‘ 310 195 505 
that these reflections reader it highly probable that | Fifth 353 386 739 
descendants of the Mongolians exist among the Indian | Sixth 000 239 239 
tribes; but is not the evidence very defective towards | Seventh* 131 447 578 
such a conclusion as that which would draw the whole | Kensington. 
population of our continent from this source? To suppose | 
that colonies of Mongolian descent have contributed First 114 248 362 
to fillthe amount of the American population, is a | Second 130 185 . 315 
very different position from that which refers to this | Third 140 185 525 
explanation,the origin of the whole. The one is easily | Fourth 158 268 426 
ye by the mind, and is indeed strongly confirmed | Fifth 74 235 309 
y the physical confirmation of the Esquimaux races; | ne 
while the other supposition is liable, caer its vast- | Spring Garden. 
ness, to very serious direct objections. It would be) First* 259 474 713 
giving a highly imperfect view to leave the question at | Second 253 305 558 


the point to which we have now brought it, breaking | Third* 160 130 290, 
off with the positive arguments in its favour, and omit- | Fourth 334 258 582 
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Whigs. Opposition. Total. 

Unincorporated N. L. 85 143 228 
Oxford 233 227 460 
Lower Dublin 212 196 408 
Moreland 27 maj. 
Byberry 82 67 149 
East and West South- 

wark 664 1567 2291 
Moyamensingt 
Passyunk 62 136 198 
Kingsessing 62 111 173 
Roxborough 220 267 487 
Blockley 269 215 484 
Penn Township 7 176 255 
Bristol Whig majority 26 
Germantown Whig majority 50 





* In these wards the election is contested. 
+ The Whig Assessor was elected. 
(“ommercial Herald. 





CORONER’S INQUEST ON THE,BODY OF 
WILLIAM PERRY. 


At an inquest held by me, at the house of Sarah 
Perry, No. 143, Locust street, on the body of William 
Perry, it appeared in evidence, that the deceased was 
of sober and peaceable habits—was never known by 
his most intimate friends, to have had any quarrel or 
enmity between himself and others, either of a private 
or political nature—that himself and his friends were 
not in any crowd at the time he received the wound, 
but were quiet spectators of an affray which occurred 
at the corner of Twelfth and Locust streets, on the op. 
posite side of the street—that suddenly there was a 
running of persons from the place of riot in different di- 
rections; that some one of these persons stabbed William 
Perry in his flight, so suddenly and escaped with so 
great celerity, as to entirely elude the observations of 
the young man who was engaged in conversing with 
deceased, whose first notice of the attack, was from 
deceased exclaiming, ‘* Jam struck.” On an exami- 
nation of the body by Doctors Huston and Zantzinger,it 
appeared that some sharp pointed instrument had en- 
tered the fore part of the thigh, wounding the great 
artery, and extending to the lower part of the abdo- 
men. The above particulars are published under a 
sense of duty, and that a true knowledge of the case 
may have a tendency to prevent the ill effects of mis- 
representation upon the public mind, already much ex- 
cited as respects this horrible outrage. 


JOHN DICKINSON, 


Corner. 
October 4th, 1834. 


eee 


INQUEST OF THE GRAND JURY. 


The Grand inquest of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania inquiring for the County of Philadelphia, up- 
on their oaths and affirmations, respectfully do present; 
—That having received information that a murder of 
a most atrocious character had been committed on the 
night of the third instant, upon William Perry, in 
Twelfih street near Locust street, in the city of Phila- | 
delphia, by some person unknown; the Grand Inquest 
aforesaid, under a deep and solemn sense of duty, pro- 
ceeded immediately upon the assembling together on 
the morning of the 6th instant, to the neighborhood 
where the marder was committed, and there diligently 
instituted an inquiry of all persons represented to them 
as having any knowledge of the circumstances attend- 
ing the commission ,of said murder; that from the | 
inquiry made by this Grand Inquest from all | 
the witnesses that appeared upon the subject, the 
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following facts appear—That William Perry, the 
deceased, a peaceable unoffending young man, of 
respectable character, while attending the election 
for Inspectors and Assessors in Locust Ward, the 
ward to which he belonged, was standing at about 
7 o’clock, in the evening, incompany with his friend 
Benjamin Hamilton, on the east side of Twelfth, a 
short distance north of Locust street, that the west side 
of Twelfth street was, during the time he stood there, 
the scene of much tumult, riot and disorder, arising 
from the collection of a large body of people around 
one of the election polls—that suddenly a rush was 
made by a portion of the crowd to the side of the street 
where the deceased was standing, and that, in passing 
him some one inflicted a wound with a sharp instru- 
ment in the upper part of his thigh, of which wound, 


at about two o’clock on the following morning, he 
died. 


Although the efforts of this Grand Inquest to detect 
and bring to light the perpetrator of this foul deed 
have thus far proved unsuccessful, and have resulted 
only in ascertaining the facts detailed above, it is hoped 
that the culprit will not long «lude the vigilance of the 
public officers and good citizens of the city and coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, that justice will soon overtake 

| him, and the violated laws of our Commonwealkh will 
be fully vindicated and the character of our city re- 
deemed from the stain thus cast upon it. 


Holding, as this Grand Inquest do, the free and un- 
restrained right of suffrage to be one of the most in- 
| estimable privileges of our country, essentially neces- 
| sary to the preservation of the freedom we enjoy, they 
cannot but regret that its exercise should ever be at- 
tended with such infractions of the public peace and 
good order, as have in several instances marked the 
progress cf our popular elections. Is this the result 
| of some defect in our laws which may be cured by Le- 
| gislative enactments, or is it »ttributable alone to an 
|extraordinary degree of political excitement which 
| pervades this cominunity, against which no effectual 
| Legislative provision can be made without abridging 
| the freedom of suffrage. These are qnestions of deep 
| and solemn import which should command the serious 
| attention of every friend of peace of order and of free 
| government, The whole fabric of our political and 
social system rests upon the supremacy of the Laws, 
emanating from the people through the medium of pop- 
ular elections;—in the preservation of these against 
the assaults of the turbulent and violent, every peace- 
able citizen has a deep and abiding interest. If the 
elector, in the peaceful exercise of his rights at the 
polls, is to be assaulted, overawed or intimidated by the 
bludgeon or stiletto of the assassin, then indeed have 
we reason to apprehend that anarchy and confusion 
will usurp the place of law and order, and the election 
ground, instead of being the theatre for the peaceable 
discussion and rightful decision of political controver- 
| sies, will become the arena for political and mereenary 
| Gladiators, trampling under fowt all Law, order, and 
| Government. 


The Grand Inquest aforesaid respectfully do recom- 
mend that ull the officers of this court be strictly en- 
joined, and that every good cit'zen of this county be 
requested to use their utmost endeavours to detect 
and bring to justice the murderer of William Perry, 
and to prevent the recurrence of any breach of the pub- 
lic peace at the approaching election. The Grand In- 


ee ee 


{ 


| 





| quest do further respectfully present, that the carry- 


ing of dangerous and deadly weapons about the place 
of election, should be discountenanced by every peace- 
able citizen of this community, as calculated to abridge 
the free exercise of the right of suffrage, and excite 
infractions and violations of peace and order. 


HENRY HORN, 


Philadelphia, Oct. 13, 1834, Foreman. 
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From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
Thursday evening, Oct. 9th, 1854. 
SELECT COUNCIL. 


The President laid before Councils a communication 
from the City Commissioners, enclosing printed state- 
ments of their expenditures during the quarter ending 
on thé 50th ult. together with the expenses of paving 
and re-paving—their receipts for Market rents, &c. 

_The President submitted printed statements from the 
City Clerk, of his receipts for permits for placing 


building materials, and for entries of hackney coaches, | 


wagons, carts, drays, &c for the quarter ending on 
the 30th ult, together with his payments to the City 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Price presented a memorial from the city con- 
stables, in relation to expenses incurred in advertising 
and conducting the late ward elections. 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 


A resolution | 


appropriating the sum of six dollars to each, to defray | 
the same was passed and concurred in by Common | 
Council. | 


On motion of Mr. Eyre, it was resolved, that the | 





| John M. Scott, Esq’rs. be retained on the part of the 
\city for the purposes embraced in the resolution of 
| Councils, and on the 16th September last, Joseph R. 
| Ingersoll, Esq. was joined with those gentlemen. “he 
whole subject will come before the Supreme Court and 
| be by that tribunal finally disposed of. 
| Itaffords the board pleasure to state that the rents 
‘have been genera!ly paid with punctuality. There 
remains unpaid ot the quarter ending the 30th Septcm- 


_ ber, ult. 
In the city, $117 25 
| In Coates’ street, 290 55 


Of which $281 80 are secured by bond and warrant: 


Of the rent of the farms there are due $188 00 
| Of the houses and stores there are vacxnt, 
| in addition to the two houses in Chestnut 
| street, three stores in north Front street. 
| The average rent per annum of these is $4500 


As respects the personal property of the trust, the 
board have nothing te communicate in addition to the 


report of the treasurer now before Councils. 
| All which is respectfully submitted. 


JOSHUA LIPPINCOTT, President. 





proposition to erect Engine houses at the east end of | Attest, Moreaw Asn, Secretary. 


Sa AIEEE ASE VOLT at 


the Market house west of Broad street, be referred to 
the early attention of the next Councils, 


COMMON COUNCIL. 


The President submitted the annexed report from 
the Commissioners of the Girard estates. 

The Commissioners of the Girard estates, beg leave 
to make the following report: 

_ The property of the trust has undergone little change 
since the date of their last communication. 

The following abstract exhibits its present condi- 
on:— 

The sixteen new houses on Chestnut street, between 
llth and 12th streets, have been, by the Executors 
of the late Stephen Girard, passed over to the city 
and all with the exception of two, let to good tenants, 
atan annual rent of $1000, except the corner houses, 
one of which lets for $1100 and tbe other at $1200 
perannum, The range of new stores being built on 
Market street, is nearly completed, one of them 
has*just been finished, and is let at a rent of $800 per 
annum. 

In consequence of the decayed state of the wharf 
opposite the G.rard stores, it became necessary to re- 
construct a greater part of it. ‘This has been done in a 
very substantial manner at an expense of $3800. 

_ ‘the going out and coming in of tenants, and the or- 
dinary wear and tear of the dwellings and stores require 
numerous repairs, which have been made in every in- 
stance under the supervision of the agent. ‘Vhe largest 

ortion of the property, within the present year hus 

een and is now being painted outside. 

Applications having been made by many of the ten- 
ants for bath houses, it was deemed advis:ble to cause 
them to be erected under the authority of the Board, 
and at the expense of the trus'; the tenants in all cases 
stipulating to pay an additional rent of $20 per annum 
and the water rent. 

The board were also applied to by very many of the 
tenants for a reduction of rent. In a few instances 
where in the opinion of the Board, the rent has been 
fixed at too high a rate, the request was aceeded to, 
and a small reduction accordingly made. Within the 
last three months, however, no change in this particu- 
lar has occurred. 


On the 15th March last, the Board were directed by | 


a resulution of Councils to cause such legal measures as 
Council may advise for the purpose of ascertaining and 
enforcing the right of the city to the property purchas- 
ed by the late Stephen Girard, subsequently to the last 
publication of his will, and on the same day a resolution 
was passed by the Board, that Henry J. Williams, and 


Pairaprcenta, Oct. 9, 1834. 

Mr. Toland made report that the committee of ac- 
counts had examined the accounts of the City Commis- 
sioners, from Ist October, 1832, to 30th June, 1834, 
and found the same correct. 

Mr. Kirk from the special committee appointed on 
the subject, made the following report. 


Tv the Select and Common Councils. 


The Special Committee, to whom was referred the 
communication of Joseph L. Dutton, submitted to 
Councils on the 19th December and 27th March, beg 
leave to report— 

‘That they gave early attention to the matter referred 
| to them, and examined with much attention the plan of 
-an Arch and corresponding centres, invented by him, 
‘and shown by models, which is proposed to be used in 
‘the erection of the Girard College. The whole ar- 
‘rangement of the pian and models, evidently show con- 
‘siderable genius and ingenuity, that could only have 

been effected by talent and persevering industry. In 
_ the examinations given to the models, it was to be anx- 
,iously desired, that neither the Committee nor Coun- 
cils, should be thought capable of manifesting the least 
want ot courtesy to our respeeted fellow citizen; and 
‘the presentation of this report has only been delayed, 
‘in the hope, that something would occur, to enab'e 
them to offer some more favorable conclusion, that 
would be satisfactory to the very sanguine belief, on 
the part of the inventor, of the certain success, and 
great economy of his plan. 

Your Committee find their appointment to be more 
delicate, as it is for the examination of the models of 
an Arch and Centres, proposed to be applied to a 
building of so much importance, and public interest, as 
justly attaches itself to the Girard Co!lege, in which, 
the rooms for the application of the proposed plan 
are directed to be fifty feet square, and of the 
height of three stories, all arched, and completely fire 
proof. 

If the plan carried with it the strongest evidence of 
successful execution, and had the fullest approbation 
of the most scientific and experienced; it would still be 
a matter of some question, how far it would be proper 
to try this or any other experiment, in the erection of 

‘the Girard College. P 

In every plan, that has not the test of experience, a 
failure may possibly occur, and although the most flat- 
tering prospect of success may be promis: d as the re- 
ward of industrious talent, yet the oversight of some 
_ minor points, or the execution of the plan, mey produce 
' difficul ies, and even failure at first, which can only be 
‘overcome by experience, and actual carrying into effect. 
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Under these considerations, your committee are of| 3. Onthe importance of established moral principles, 
opinion, that the responsibility of an approbatory re-) by J. P. Halloway. 
commendation, would be much greater than they are| 4. Thespirit of the Times, by Zelotes L, Holmes. 
willing to assume, 5. Aselected piece, W. H. Barris, 
More particularly, as the building of the Girard} 6. An Oration on American Literature, W- McMi- 
College for Orphans, according to the plan adopted by | chael. 
Councils, is especially placed under the direction of| 7. On the Manual Labor System of Education, by 
an architect, superintendent, and a building commit-| Wm. H. Davis. 
tee of eight members; any action on the pait of the| 8. The existence of God proved from the works 
present committee, might be viewed as an interference | of creation, by Philander S. Ruter. 
in the duties of those who have been selected, and| 9. Valedictory address, by Thomas Vanhorn. 
are fully competent, to the execution of this all impor- In all these exercises the speakers acquitted them- 
tant trust. selves very much to the gratification and satisfaction 
These views will no doubt be sufficient, in the opin- | of the audience—their subjects were highly interest- 
ion of Councils, and of the respectable citizen who has | ing—their compositions excellent, and their delivery 
introduced this subject, for the committee to be excus- | goud—the intervals were enlivened by music from the 
ed from an expression of any opinion; and whilst they | band. At the close of these addresses, the usual de- 
would respectfully offer their testimony to the well| gree of A. B. was conferred upon James M. Ellis, Phi- 
known talents and mechanical skill of the gentleman | lander S. Ruter, and Thomas Vanhorn, graduates— 
who has submitted his models for their inspection, and | and the honorary degree of Master of Arts, was confer- 
their thanks to him for his polite attention to them indi- | red upon the Rev. Alfred Brunson, of Meadville, and 
vidually, the committee beg leave to submit the follow- | Rev. Matthew Simpson of Pittsburg—after which an 
ing resolution. interesting and appropriate address was delivered to 
Resolved, That the committee appointed on the | the graduates and students generally, by the President 
communications of Joseph L. Dutton, be discharged | of the faculty—at the close of this address the Benedic- 


from the further consideration of the subject. tion was pronounced by the President. 
WM. KIRK, In the afternoon of the same day, and at the same 
RICHARD PRICE, place, were assembled a very respectable audience of 
JOHN P. WETHERILL, ladies and gentlemen to hear an appropriate and inter- 
W. M. MEREDIIH, esting address from N. R. Smith, Esq. of Pittsburg, be- 
ENOCH ROBBINS. fore the Literary societies of the College, and of one 


On motion of Mr. Gilder the paving committee was | of which, he is an honorary member. 
discharged from the further consideration ofa petition To this plain statement in relation to the commence- 
for the improvement of Walnut street on the Schuyl-| ment, we would add—that the future prospects of the 
kill, and the same was referred to the committee on | institution are highly flattering. We have witnessed 
Schuy!kill wharves. at its second session, the number of its students increas- 

“ a ~ mo apr ay : a a . : - to n ee 0 venus Sennen which 

esolved, That the thanks of the Common Council | has rarely, if ever, perhaps, before, been the case in any 
be presented to Henry Troth, Esq. for his faithful, dig- | College in our country; and omens well of the friendly 
nified and courteous discharge of the duties of Presi- | feeling of public sentiment towards it; and we feel confi- 
dent, for the year now about to close. dent that its numbers will continue to increase with its 

Adjourned. | progress, whilst under the superintencing care of those 

, who under the smiles of a kind providence, now direct 
—— its destinies. We there observe a well qualified and 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE. faithful faculty, devoting all its energies to imparting 
a kine ce instruction in the most social and friendly manner, to a 
ne last week was the week ol the first annual CoM- | body of students, chiefly from the farm and the work- 
mencement of this institution, since its connection with | shop—the two great interests on which the welfare of 
that highly een and es meee the ao society so much depends. Animated with a laudable 
a ie Pendiie cad We ee | zeal to hold a high rank for usefulness in society, they 
P ays ‘ | it tb frai ; - 
faithfully occupied by the Faculty in the examination | ar che cothege on the camaitiier Gein es 
of the students, in their various studies. ‘Trustees, pa-| which not only gives vigor to the body, but also to the 
rents and visitors, attended these examinations, and) ated A suitable exerciss of the body ss ennentiol to 
were highly gratified with the satisfactory evidence the active operations of the mind, and perhaps, in no 
they afforded of the qualifications and assiduity of the way will it be found better fitted to the object, than 
tt cr es ; ? 
ee ll gi. gr eo é ab degat 4r a | the manual labor system of the college. It is this sys- 
that pervaded the whole—All presenting the pleasing | — — , re ee > oe engeaes of 
a a | those highly important classes, by carrying into them, 
rr f th f > | > . 
pre ofthe tre propecia the rapidly eee and sprang bef them practically a knowledge 
Thursday the commencement took place, The hen | the Se otecetne eae also rapidly in- 
; , ’ “| crease in the councils of the nation, the number of dis- 
tees, Faculty, Students, Meadville Lyceum, the Revd. | ,; - ‘ ¥ : : : 
cterey, cae mer eee eee  eeacameliie aonk | tinguished characters from these classes in society. 
pts i acne year le Sas Adee ceaenbad | We would further add, that in addition to the pre- 
at the College Edifice, by Shalt | oa eight o'clock in | sent Faculty, the Rev. Wm. Burton, » graduate from 
the morning, were landed in Sc neaan under the the Wesleyan University, a well qualified and expe-\ 
superintendence of Gen Dick, and receded by al reipoed conan, 16 Scenget 07 es Eee 
anit of sonal d a = “ . | next session, as Preceptor in the Preparatory Depart- 
aaa ceceahieds tain tot = aan Ww “et | ment, so that the Faculty will be prepared to meet any 
poe a pnt ime g ae a “ e th | ber of students. The entire Faculty now consists of 
ma pened by prayer by the President of the) Rey. M. Ruter, D. D. President, and Professor of 
Faculty, afier which addresses were delivered on the | yoral Science. 
following subjects. : ya Rev. H. J. Clark, A. M. Vice President, and Profes- 
1. pages in Latin, by James M. Ellis. , sor of Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy. 
~. An Oration on the Aborigines of America, by | Augustus W. Ruter, A. M. Professor of the Greek 


Samuel W. McClure. , and Latin Languages and Classical Literature, 
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Rev. Wm. Burton, A. B. Preceptor of the Prepara- 
tory Department. 
Mr. Wm. H. Davis, Tutor. 





WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Alumni Association of the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, met, pursuant to adjournmeat, on Thurs- 
day, 2d inst. at the Hall of the Tilghman Society. The 
meeting was organized by calling Dr. Rost. B. Simp- 
son to the chair. After the minutes of the last meeting 
had been read, the society proceeded to the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, which resulted as fol- 
iows. 

President—W. W. Inwiy, Ksq. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. Joseph Kerr, Dr. Robert B. 
Simpson. 

Corresponding Secretary—C. Darragh, Esq. 

Recording Secretary — Thomas Ligget, jr. 

Treasurer—Dr. J. R. M‘Clintock. 

The society then proceeded to elect a member to 
deliver an address, and also a member to act as alternate, 
as provided in the 8th section of the Articles of Asso- 
ciation; and, on the second ballot, Darwin Phelps, Esq. 
of Somerset, Pa. was chosen Orator, and the Rey. 
Joseph Kerr, Alternate. 

On motion of W. W. Irwin, Esq. 

Resolved, That the Address be delivered on Com- 
mencement Day, 1835, unless otherwise appointed by 
the committee of arrangements. 

The President of the Association then took the chair, 
and appointed Walter H. Lowrie, Esq. Dr. G. D. Bruce, 
Messrs. R. E. Sellers, W. O. H. Robinson, and Abner 
L. Pentland, Committee of Arrangements for the ensu- 
ing year. 

On motion of Dr. G. D. Bruce. 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to | 


ascertain the names and residences of the Alumni 
of the Western University, and report at the next 
meeting. 

The President appointed Geo. D. Bruce, Messrs. R. 
M. Montgomery, and Wm. G. Liggett to compose said 
Commitiee. ‘ 

On motion of A. L. Pen'land. 

Resolved, That the following be appended, as a by 
law, to the Articles of Association—‘* It shall be the 
duty of the President to call special meetings of the As- 
sociation, at the request, in writing, of the Committee 
of Arrangement.” 

On motion, the society adjourned. 

W. W. IRWIN, Pres’t. 

T. Licertt, jr. Rec Sec’ry. 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 
Of the Alumni of the Western University of 
Pennsylvania. 
1. The Association shall be denominated ‘* The 


Society of the Alumni of the Western University of 


Pennsylvania.” 
te abject shall be the cultivation and advancement 


of the Sciences, and the general diffusion of knowledge; 
its members shall consist of such individuals as may have 
pursued the usual course of collegiate studies in the 
Western University, or have received Degrees from 
said Institution, and of such honorary members as may 
be elected by a unai.imous vote, at some stated meeting 
iation. 
Oe tan ted meetings of the Association shall be 
annual—they shall be held in the University build- 
ings, upon Commencement Day, at 7 o'clock in the 
evening. - 
3. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, two Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, 
a Recording Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
elected annually. 
4. The President shall act as Chairman, and preserve 
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order at the meetings. In cases of equal division of the 
members on any question, he shall have a casting vote. 
He shall have the appointment of all committees, unless 
otherwise ordered; in his absence, one of the Vice Pre- 
sidents shall exercise his functions. 

5. The Corresponding Secretary shall give public 
notice of every meeting of the Association; and, as his 
title indicates, he shall have the sole charge of its cor- 
respondence. 

6. The Recording Secretary shall keep correct mi- 
nutes of the proceedings of the Association, and cause 
the same to be published. 


7. The Treasurer shall have custody of the funds 
and other properties not herein provided for, subject 
to the orders of the association. 


8. At each stated meeting, a member shall be elected 
by ballot to deliver an address, at some time, in the 
course of the ensuing year—to be fixed upon at said 
meeting—a member shall, at the same time, be elected 
by ballot, to act as a substitute, whose duty it shall be 
to prepare an address, to be delivered by him in the 
event of any failure, from sickness or otherwise, on the 
part of the member first chosen. The address shall be 
delivered in-presence of the society, and before such 
audience as may be invited, under the direction of a 
standing co:nmittee of arrangement—said committee 
shall be chosen annually, and shall have power, from 
time to time, to suggest, for the adoption of the asso- 
ciation, such other literary exercises as they may think 
proper. 








From the Columbia Spy. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAIL ROAD. 


Opening of both tracts of the Pennsywania rail road for 
travelling —On the evening of 6th Oct., Governor Wolf 
and several of the heads of departments arrived at this 
place from Harrisburg,and were met by the Mayor anda 
committee of the Select and Common Councils of the ci- 
| ty of Lancaster. On Tuesday morning,the locomotive en- 
gines, Lancaster and Columbia, with their respective 
| trains of passenger cars attache! to them, and filled 
/ with the Governor, distinguished guests, committee of 
| Councils, and a large number of citizens, left the head 
of the inclined plane near town, and in presence of a 
numerous concourse of spectators, moved off in gallant 
siyle on the route to Philadelphia. They arrived at 
Lancaster, a distance of 12 miles, in forty minutes, were 
received by the military companies underthe command 
|of Major Hambright, and after exchanging salutations 
| with the crowd assembled at the rail road depot.went on 
| their way amid the discharges of cannon and cheers of 
'the people. An unfortunate and fatal accident occur- 
| red soon after they started thence, which occasioned 
| the death of an aged man named Lint, who had placed 

himself on the track in order to view the procession, 
and who having retired to permit the first train of cars 
| to pass by, and being prevented by deafness from hear- 
ing the other, was run over. had one of hislegs ampu- 
tated and was so serious!y injured as to lead to a mortal 
result. The cars reached Philadelphia about 6 o’clock, 
| P. M, and were welcomed bya multitude of citizens; 
the Governor remained there a day, and we undersand 
| returned on Thursday to Lancaster, where he partook a 
public dinner at Mr. Michael’s. He yesterday morning 
'went through our borough, was respectfully met by 
| our volunteers, and hospitably treated by his friends, 
and hastened’ back to Harrisburg. Such is a meagre 
account of the ceremony of opening both tracts of the 
| railway from Columbia to Philadelphia for public use, 
and we have only time to express the confident belief 
| which we entertain that, as in its incomplete state it 
| has given glorious promise of repaying all the expense 








joe has been lavished upon it, so when it gets into full 


operation, that promise will be bountifully perform- 
ed. 














